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The occasion that brings us together in this sanctuary 
is of far wider import than the addition of another 
building to the group which forms the nucleus of the 
Catholic Sisters College. As the ceremony we have just 
performed implies, it is not merely the opening of a 
new hall that gives this day its significance, but the 
dedication to God’s service of this offering made by 
generous hearts ; not simply the enlargement of our facili- 
ties for collegiate work, but the public evidence that our 
work, as it grows, is to grow in the furtherance of Chris- 
tian education and to become the chief factor in imbuing 
the minds of our children with the teaching and spirit of 
our holy religion. This is why we have invoked the 
blessing of Almighty God, not alone upon this chapel, but 
upon the whole structure and each of its parts; why we 
have used, not merely a form of words expressive of our 
human purpose, but the words inspired by the Holy 
Ghost and the prayers appointed by the Church. In the 
. fullest sense of the term, this hall is henceforth a sacred 
place—the home of religious, whose lives are already con- 
secrated to the Master’s service and whose steadfast en- 
deavor is to render that service in every way more 
worthy of Him. 


1An address delivered at the dedication of the Anthony Nicholas 
Brady Memorial Hall at the Catholic Sisters College on May 4. 
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It is, therefore, fitting that the first use made of this 
building after its dedication should be the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice in thanksgiving for the Divine Favor which 
has fostered the College from its earliest days and has 
raised up in its behalf friends and benefactors to carry 
forward God’s providential design. For in as much as 
the grateful acknowledgment of God’s goodness is an es- 
sential duty of religion, it behooves us as Catholic teach- 
ers to express our gratitude through the Clean Oblation 
which is our only adequate thanksgiving. 

It behooves us in a special manner to implore the bless- 
ings of heaven upon those who have provided the means 
of erecting this hall and have thus made a beginning in the 
execution of the plan which contemplates a noble cluster 
of academic buildings on these grounds. In my own 
name and in the name of the trustees, I thank these gen- 
erous donors. I congratulate them on the wise use they 
have made of their wealth and on the abundant return 
which shall come to them from the devoted teachers who 
will profit by their bounty. I rejoice especially that His 
children have chosen this manner of perpetuating the 
memory of a great-hearted man, for I am sure that no 
monument could more fittingly bear the name of Anthony 
Nicholas Brady. Henceforth, that name, written in let- 
ters of stone above the portal of this hall, is more deeply 
and enduringly written in the hearts of all who have an 
interest in Catholic education. 

This hall is indeed a memorial—a reminder, for all 
time and to all generations, of a noble benefaction. But 
it is also an appeal. It speaks more eloquently than any 
exhortation in words; for it speaks with the force of 
example. Already it has been heard, and it has drawn 
forth response from generous hearts in various sections 
of our country. To these, likewise, to all who have con- 
tributed towards the upbuilding of Sisters College I 
return heartfelt thanks and I pray that they may have the 
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happiness of seeing an abundant harvest for the welfare 
of religion and the glory of Almighty God. 

I recall now with pleasure the humble beginnings of the 
College, when it enjoyed the hospitality of St. Benedict’s 
daughters and received the encouragement of the Holy 
See through the Apostolic Delegate who presided at its 
opening. Scarcely five years have passed and already 
we can speak of growth, of expansion, of many-sided 
improvements. What was once an empty field is rapidly 
changing into an academic city, or better still, into what 
Pope Piux X was pleased to call a ‘‘Sisters’ City.’’ For 
that Pontiff of blessed memory was quick to discern the 
real significance of this work. And I doubt not that we 
are indebted to his blessing and prayers for the success 
which has rewarded our efforts. 

It was his illustrious predecessor, Pope Leo XIII, who 
exhorted us to affiliate our colleges and seminaries with 
the Catholic University and thereby pointed out the way 
to the development of a real system of Catholic education. 
There can be no system in any genuine sense without a 
center which shall permeate all the members with its 
vitality and unite them, both in striving for a common 
purpose and in using the same means for its attainment. 
Nor can I conceive of any more effectual means to this 
important end than the training of those who are to be 
the teachers in our colleges and schools. No greater serv- 
ice could be rendered by the University to our Catholic 
people and clergy, for none could bring the work of the 
University more directly to the assistance of each home, 
each parent and each child. I have, therefore, great pleas- 
ure in the fact that the Sisters College is in such close 
relations with the Catholic University. In the name of 
the Trustees of the University, I congratulate the faculty 
upon this extension of their work into a new field so rich 
in promise, and in particular I would say to the profes- 
sors who are engaged in the work of this College, that 
they are doing a most important service both to Catholic 
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education at large and to the University by helping our 
devoted Sisters to prepare for their duties as teachers. 
In truth, I congratulate the professors on the fact that 
they are thus enabled, even privileged, to assist in realiz- 
ing the holy vocation which God has given to our teaching 
Sisters, and I am sure that the blessing of God will re- 
ward their zeal. 

It is the singular advantage of our Catholic schools that 
they are conducted by women who devote themselves with- 
out reserve to their task, whose hearts and minds and 
lives are wholly given to developing, in knowledge and in 
virtue, the souls of our children. And for this very 
reason it is essential to the success of Catholic education 
that our Sisters should be prepared, not only as teachers, 
but also as Catholic teachers. They need all the instruc- 
tion that university courses can supply, but they must 
receive that instruction from a Catholic source. Here at 
the University, while they are trained in the science and 
art of education, they are also imbued with the true 
spirit of the teacher, the spirit of Christ himself. They 
are taught to see and to appreciate all knowledge in the 
light of God’s eternal truth, to understand the facts of 
nature, the events of history, the vicissitudes of civiliza- 
tion and the institutions established by man, as so many 
items in the order which is ruled by Divine Providence. 
And thus seeing God in all things, they are able to keep 
God ever before the minds of their pupils. They are 
prepared to make religion not merely a part of their 
teaching, but the very life and soul of all that they teach. 
They are trained to unify their teaching, and, what is 
more important, to make God the source and center of 
that unification. 

In considering the development of our Catholic schools, 
the sacrifices that our loyal people make to support them 
and the devotedness of the teachers who conduct them, I 
have always felt that we had reason to be thankful. But 
now I am more than ever rejoiced to see in the Sisters 
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College a new source of strength, of courage and of active 
cooperation. Our educational forces have been growing 
and multiplying. Each in its own way has endeavored 
to meet the situation that confronted it, to supply what 
was wanted in its own environment, to keep up, as best 
it could, with the general educational progress of the 
country. All that we needed was a directive influence to 
marshal our forces, to bring out the full strength of each 
and make it effective for the good of all. Such an influ- 
ence is now established in the Sisters College. From this 
hall it will radiate to every part of our country. The 
teachers who are trained here will realize more fully that 
a common bond unites all our efforts; they will feel that 
understanding and sympathy follow them in their work; 
they will labor with the conscientiousness and confidence 
that comes from living here at this center where they see 
in one sweeping survey the relationships of all our educa- 
tional institutions, their mutual needs and obligations. 

From their studies in this College, our Sisters return 
to their own schools with a new conception of their duties 
and opportunities. And I wish now to impress upon them 
the greatness of those opportunities and the significance 
of those duties. I would have them remember that in 
their schools they are laying the foundation on which all 
the rest depends for strength and security. In proportion 
as they do their work effectually with the youngest chil- 
dren, they prepare their pupils for academy and college. 
The instruction imparted in the college and academy is 
the superstructure, more stately and imposing, yet not a 
whit more solid or lasting than the foundation on which it 
rests. And again, upon the walls of the College, the Uni- 
versity rises, towering like a splendid dome to the bound- 
less heaven of truth, yet depending for its real grandeur 
upon the college and the school. Little wonder, then, that 
the University is concerned to see that each living stone 
of the foundation is perfectly fitted and that each work- 
man brings to the task the highest attainable skill. 
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The Catholic University is engaged in the sublime 
duty of erecting a temple of science to Almighty God in 
our country. On you, my dear Sisters, devolves the duty 
of building the foundations of this edifice, of instructing 
the rising generation, of adjusting and polishing the 
living stones that will reflect the glory and splendor of the 
Sun of Justice. It will be the duty of our colleges and 
academies to erect the superstructure. The Catholic Uni- 
versity will construct a majestic dome looking heaven- 
wards, adorning and unifying the entire building, and 
making it secure and compact. 

Nor will you, my dear Sisters, be surprised if I tell 
you of your responsibility, not only for the success of 
your schools, but also for the success of our whole Cath- 
olic system of education. You appreciate, I am sure, the 
sacred trust that is placed in you when you are called to 
the noble work of teaching, whereby you fashion the souls 
whom God has made and endowed and destined for Him- 
self. What I ask you now is that you also appreciate the 
power that you have and the responsibility that you bear, 
in building up from its groundwork the whole system of 
Catholic education, so that, as the Apostle says of the 
Church: ‘‘It may be built upon the foundations of the 
Apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief cornerstone: in Whom all the building framed 
together grows up into a holy temple in the Lord.’’ 

It is a great consolation for us to know that you are 
to enjoy the facilities which this hall affords. I con- 
gratulate you upon being selected by your different com- 
munities to represent them in the college during these, its 
pioneer days, while its ideals are gradually taking shape 
and its traditions are being established. Each of you 
will bring to this Collegiate home her own share of ex- 
perience, her own ideals, inherited from the servant of 
God whom she reveres as her founder. Each, in a word, 
will bring, and illustrate in her own life, the beautiful 
traditions of her order, traditions of love of learning, of 
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zeal for Christian education and of ardent devotion to 
the Church of God. All this she will bring and show 
forth for the edification of her associates, while she in 
turn will be kindled with a holy emulation in seeing their 
example. And thus she will go back to her own commu- 
nity with a higher knowledge but also with a quickened 
faith and with a charity that is wider and more intense 
for having dwelt here a while on the summit, where the 
vision is clearer and the realm of knowledge is ever 
broader ; where the soul is led gently from nature to God, 
and the teacher acquires the Divine art of leading the 
child to Christ and His Kingdom. 





THE CATHOLIC SISTERS COLLEGE 


The fifth year of the Catholic Sisters College was ren- 
dered memorable by the erection and equipment of the 
Anthony Nicholas Brady Memorial Hall. This beautiful 
building is a worthy gift by the children of Mr. Brady 
to the Catholic teaching Sisterhoods of America. It will 
greatly facilitate the work of the College and remove 
many of the obstacles which heretofore impeded the prog- 
ress of this most important institution and it will 
lighten many of the hardships which the Sister students 
in attendance have so cheerfully borne during the past 
five years. 

The central portion of Brady Memorial Hall, which is 
now completed and in use, is a fireproof structure, built 
of hollow tile with gray tapestry brick veneer and red 
Spanish tile roof. The water table and steps are of Mar- 
vella sandstone. The trimming is of yellow and Della 


Robbia blue terra cotta. The building is well lighted, and 
the ceilings high. The trim throughout is of brown ash, 
the corridor and bathroom floors are of terrazo, the stairs 
of steel with marble treads. Over the portal opposite the 
main stairway is a gold bronze tablet bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: 


THE ANTHONY NICHOLAS BRADY MEMORIAL 
DEDICATED BY HIS CHILDREN TO 
THE CATHOLIC TEACHING SISTERHOODS 
OF AMERICA 


The semi-basement is well lighted, it has a ten-foot ceil- 
ing and is finished in the same style as the two main 
stories. It contains a dining room, a domestic science 
laboratory, which will serve for the present as a lecture 
room, a small store room, a bakery, a cold storage room 
and a completely equipped kitchen, which will serve at the 
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same time as a demonstration room and laboratory for 
the courses in Institutional Domestic Science, which are 
being organized at present. 

The power plant is located at the rear of the main 
building. It is twenty by forty feet, one story and base- 
ment, built of tapestry brick with tile roof. The fur- 
naces which supply hot water for heating the building and 
steam for cooking are located in the basement. The 
refrigerating condenser and a complete equipment for 
a modern laundry occupy the main floor. 

In selecting and installing the equipment in laundry, 
cold storage, bakery and kitchen, care was exercised to 
secure the best and most economical apparatus to be 
found, so that nothing might be wanting to the labora- 
tory equipment of the important group of subjects to be 
included in the new College Department of Institutional 
Domestic Science, which it is hoped will be open to the 
Sisters in October. 

In the five years that have elapsed since the Catholic 
University opened its doors to receive the teaching Sister- 
hoods of America at the first summer session of the Sis- 
ters College in July, 1911, splendid progress hes been 
made. More than fifteen hundred Sisters and Catholic 
women have attended one or more sessions of the school. 
This splendid army of teachers is thoroughly representa- 
tive of the teaching forces in our Catholic schools. On 
the roll are to be found Sisters of St. Agnes of Fond du 
Lae, Wisconsin; Sisters of St. Anne from Quebec and Vic- 
toria, British Columbia; Sisters of St. Benedict from six- 
teen distinct communities laboring in the following 
States: South Dakota, Minnesota, Delaware, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Virginia, New Jersey, Illinois, New Hampshire, 
Alabama, Pennsylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Indiana and Texas; Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament from 
Maud, Pennsylvania; Sisters of Charity from seven dis- 
tinct communities, laboring in the following States: New 
York, Ohio, New Jersey, Kansas, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
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tucky and Halifax, Nova Scotia; Sisters of Charity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary of Dubuque, Iowa; Sisters of Char- 
ity of the Incarnate Word, of San Antonio, Texas; Sisters 
of Christian Education from Massachusetts and North 
Carolina; Sisters of Divine Providence of two distinct 
communities, from San Antonio, Texas, and Newport, Ken- 
tucky ; Sisters of St. Dominic from fourteen distinct com- 
munities, laboring in the States of : Wisconsin, Louisiana, 
New York, District of Columbia, New Jersey, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska and Minne- 
sota; Sisters of St. Francis from twelve distinct commu- 
nities laboring in the States of: Iowa, New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Oregon and Illinois. Francis- 
can Sisters of Perpetual Adoration from La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. Grey Nuns from Ottawa, Ontario. Sisters of the 
Holy Child Jesus from Sharon Hill, Pennsylvania; Sisters 
of the Holy Ghost from South Bend, Indiana; Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost from two distinct communities, from Techny, 
Illinois, and Hartford, Connecticut. Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary of Montreal laboring in the 
States of Oregon, Washington, California, New York, 
Florida and Canada. Sisters of the Holy Union of the 
Sacred Hearts from Fall River, Massachusetts; Sisters 
of the Hotel Dieu of St. Joseph, from Chatham, N. B. 
Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary from Lowellville, 
Ohio; Sister Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
from five distinct communities laboring in the following 
States: Michigan, Pennsylvania, Washington and Cali- 
fornia. Religious of Jesus-Mary of Sillery, Quebec, labor- 
ing in New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Canada 
and England. Sisters of St. Joseph from fifteen distinct 
communities laboring in Pennsylvania, Florida, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, Georgia, Missouri, West Virginia, 
Kansas, New York, Connecticut, Ohio and Illinois; Sisters 
of Loretto at the Foot of the Cross laboring in the States 
of Kentucky, Missouri and Alabama; Sisters of St. Mary 
of Lockport, New York, laboring in New York and Texas. 
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Sisters of Mercy from twenty-three distinct communities 
laboring in New York, Iowa, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Illinois, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, New Jersey, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,Oklahoma, Colorado and Maine; School 
Sisters de Nostra Domina from Cedar Rapids: Iowa; Sis- 
ters of the Congregation of Notre Dame from Montreal; 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur; School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Sisters of Notre Dame of Cleveland, Ohio; Sisters 
of Perpetual Adoration from New Orleans; Sisters of 
the Precious Blood from Maria Stein, Ohio, and O’Fal- 
lon, Mo. Sisters of the Presentation from Dubuque, 
Iowa; Sisters of Providence from St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana; Sisters of the Sacred Heart of Mary from Tar- 
rytown, N. Y.; Sister Servants of the Holy Heart of 
Mary; Sisters of St. Teresa from Barcelona, Spain, 
laboring in Mexico, Cuba, Texas and Louisiana; Ursu- 
line Nuns from twelve distinct communities laboring in 
Ohio, Texas, Kentucky, California, Louisiana, New York, 
and Canada. Sisters of the Visitation from Dubuque, 
Towa, and Rock Island, Illinois. One hundred and twenty 
lay women also have taken advantage of the courses. 

To sum up, there have been represented thus far at 
the Sisters College 40 orders of teaching Sisters com- 
prising 140 distinct communities whose field of labor ex- 
teuds over 64 dioceses and 13 archdioceses located in 40 
states,.Canada, Mexico, Cuba and England. 

The extent of the work done by the Sisters College must 
not be measured alone by the number and representative 
character of the body of students that have actually at- 
tended its sessions. Many of the Sisters trained at the 
Sisters College return to their communities to impart 
to the teachers and novices who have not been able to 
afford a sojourn in the Coilege the knowledge and train- 
ing which they themselves obtained. This is particularly 
true of the Sisters who have been able to remain here 
during the academic year and have complied with the 
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requirements laid down by the University for the obtain- 
ing of its degrees. Including the students of the pres- 
ent year who will obtain their degrees on June 14 one 
hundred and thirteen candidates presented to the Uni- 
versity by the Sisters College received the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, seventy-five received the degree of Master of 
Arts, and six the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The effect of the Sisters College is already felt 
throughout the United States and Canada. It has tended 
to improve methods, to raise the standard of scholarship, 
to standardize our institutions of various grades, to 
awaken enthusiasm for Catholic ideals in the field of edu- 
eation in both pupils and teachers, and above all it has 
tended to bring about cohesion and unity among our 
teaching forces. The most striking illustration of this 
is to be seen in the movement for affiliation of our Cath- 
olie secondary schools and colleges to the University. 

As a direct result of the Sisters College nine colleges 
and more than one hundred and thirty of the leading 
high schools conducted by the teaching Sisterhoods of 
the United States have been affiliated to the Catholic 
University. This does not include the colleges and high 
schools conducted by men, whether secular, diocesan 
clergy or members of religious orders, that have been 
affiliated with the University. It is hard to estima! 
that this means for unification of our Catholic ednest onal 
system and for strengthening the individual s-) ;. The 


program for all these secondary schools is outlined by 
the University and the written exam’: of all the 
pupils is conducted under the direction of the University 
and all the examination papers examined ‘u detail by 
University professors. 

During the past five yerrs {) ¥ of organizing the 
Sisters College has been cary. ou under the direction 


of the trustees of the Catholic University. Fifty-seven 
acres of land adjoining the University were purchased. 
Two convents to provide accommodations for Sisters who 
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wish to attend the Sisters College have been erected 
on the Sisters College grounds, one by the Sisters of St. 
Mary of Lockport, New York, the other by the Sisters 
of Divine Providence of San Antonio, Texas. The An- 
thony Brady Memorial Hall has been erected and paid 
for by the generosity of the Brady family. The tem- 
porary building which has heretofore served to furnish 
scant accommodations to the academic life of the Sis- 
ters College will continue to be used for laboratory and 
lecture halls. The necessary grading has been done, the 
sewer and water mains have been brought into the 
grounds, the telephone and electric light have been ex- 
tended to meet the needs of the College. All the improve- 
ments thus far made have been paid for and all the 
expenses of conducting the College have been met. There 
remains only a debt of $60,000, the original purchase 
price of the property, which it is hoped will be removed 
in the near future. 

The Sisters College has been organized as a separate 
corporation to be governed by a Board of nine Trustees 
selected from the Board of Trustees of the Catholic Uni- 
versity. The members of the first Board of Trustees of 
the Sisters College are: Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops 
Moeller, Blenk and Keane, Bishops Canevin and Shahan, 
Monsignor Lavelle, Walter George Smith and Charles 
Bonaparte. 

The instruction in the Sisters College is given almost 
entirely by professors of the Catholic University. The 
academic activities of the institution are controlled by a 
Board of Studies and Discipline appointed by the Board 
of Trustees. 

The Sisters College obtained the blessing and hearty 
approval of Pope Pius X and continues to enjoy the 
favor and blessing of the reigning Pontiff. Cardinal 
Falconio, who was Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, was deeply interested in the Sisters College and 
did much to foster its development during his sojourn 
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with us. The present Delegate, His Excellency Arch- 
bishop Bonzano, and the heirarchy of the Catholic Church 
have expressed and continue to express their approval 
of the work of the Sisters College. 

The Sisters College, however, is only in its infancy. 
Great as have been its achievements there are much 
greater things still to be accomplished, but one can 
scarcely doubt that a work that is so intimately service- 
able to the interests of Jesus Christ and of His Church 
will receive the hearty support of our Catholic people 
no less than of the clergy and the laity. 

The greatest need of the College at present is money 
which will wipe out its present indebtedness and build 
up some endowment to lighten the financial burden on 
the struggling Sisters who have made such heroic sacri- 
fices during the past five years to avail themselves of 
the opportunities offered in the Sisters College for the 
training of teachers for all our Catholic schools. Sev- 
eral thousand Catholics have enrolled their names in 
the Sisters College League and pledged their support 
to the College and an annual contribution of at least one 
dollar. It is to be hoped that the membership of the 
League will increase rapidly. Every Catholic should be 
interested in the work of the Sisters College and every 
Catholic can afford to give at least one dollar a year 
to so worthy a cause, while those who are more abund- 
antly blessed with this world’s possessions will surely 
come forward with substantial donations. They will 
either erect new buildings which will render it possible 
for the College to reach out in the various lines of 
academic work which lie before it or they will endow 
the institution so as to lessen the expense on the students 
who attend. 

The Anthony Nicholas Brady Memorial was dedicated 
by His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons on May 4. 
There were assembled in the chapel a number of friends 
of the institution. The mass was celebrated by His 
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Grace Archbishop Moeller. Cardinals Gibbons and Far- 
ley were present in the sanctuary. Cardinal Gibbons 
delivered the address on the occasion in which he voiced 
the thoughts uppermost in the mind of the audience: the 
great future that lies before the Sisters College, and 
gratitude to the children of Anthony Nicholas Brady for 
their timely aid. Among those present were: Arch- 
bishop Hanna, of San Francisco; Bishops Canevin, of 
Pittsburgh; Allen, of Mobile; Currier, of Matanzas; Sha- 
han, Rector of the University ; Monsignor Lee, of Wash- 
ington; Mrs. Nicholas Brady, Mrs. John A. Jackson, 
Mrs. George Cabot Ward and Mr. and Mrs. Agar, of 
New York; Walter George Smith, of Philadelphia; Mr. 
and Mrs. Wm. Perkins and Miss Perkins, of Baltimore; 
the Misses Cogan, of Brooklyn; Mr. John R. Hennessy, 
of Jersey City; the superiors of the religious houses in 
the neighborhood of the University and the professors 
and instructors of the University, besides the pastors and 


many of the distinguished members of the Catholic laity 
of Washington. 


Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDS. 





THE AIM OF CATHOLIC EDUCATION' 


This cathedral parish school has not been erected by the 
Catholics of this city in opposition to any other state or public 
schools only in this—here the teaching of religion as the only 
solid basis of morality, will be given an honored place. This 
Catholic school therefore has been built to meet the demands 
of Catholic conscience, which regards religious training as 
essential to complete character formation. Every penny spent 
in this school represents a sacrifice to conscientious princi- 
ples, and America put the stamp of approval on our sacrifice 
when she guaranteed religious liberty and freedom of con- 
science to every child of the republic. 


THE IDEA OF EDUCATION 

Education has been called a system of preparation for 
“complete living.” The “be-all and end-all” of the child is not 
here below. God created us for Himself, and this life is but a 
time of preparation for another, unending, life. If, therefore, 


education is to be adequate to and commensurate with the 
demands of our nature, it must take cognizance of the here and 
hereafter of life. The very word education tells us its object 
and aim. It means to evolve, to lead out. It is a system of 
training whereby all the faculties of the individual soul are 
developed, resulting in well-rounded character. Any system 
of education which neglects features and faculties of soul 
life must necessarily be an imperfect system, good as far as 
it goes, but yet incomplete. 

In the human soul there are the illative sense, or power 
of reasoning, the aesthetic sense or ability to appreciate the 
beautiful, the moral sense, whereby we distinguish right from 
wrong, and finally, the religious sense, by which we recognize 
and fulfill our duties and obligations to our God. Char- 
acter, Christian character, is the result of the proper, well- 
balanced development of these senses or faculties of the soul, 
and education, if it has not for its purpose the formation of 


"An address delivered at the dedication of the Cathedral High 
School, St. Augustine, Florida, April 30, 1916, by Rt. Rev. Michael 


J. Curley, D.D. 
18 
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character, is purposeless. In fact, education is, par excellence, 
the formative agency of character. Heredity and environment 
are powerful forces, but education that reaches every power 
of the soul is calculated to counteract the influences of hered- 
ity and environment if such be for evil. 


MERELY SECULAR KNOWLEDGE INSUFFICIENT 


A system of purely secular training will develop the soul’s 
power of reasoning and perhaps, too, reach the aesthetic sense, 
but will go no further. This point is important and funda- 
mental in the philosophy of Catholic education. This man 
reads, writes and ciphers, he has studied deeply the literature 
of many lands, he may be talented to the extent of being him- 
self a producer in the literary world. He may be able to dis- 
course on the points of beauty in some splendid panorama, 
or may be equal to translating a sunset to canvas; he may 
fill an important post in the world of business and may become 
the chief executive of a state or the nation. Yet without fear 
of contradiction I state that if his education has been purely 
secular, without any attention having been paid to the other 
faculties of his soul, he is but partially educated, and his 
character has not been rounded out, completely formed. The 
deepest powers of his soul have not been touched, and in spite 
of all his intellectual powers, he may be in a worse condi- 
tion than the untrained child with regard to moral and re- 
ligious sense, duties and obligations. The child is in the happy 
position of having in him a potentiality to development, whilst 
the man who has spent life’s best years developing one or two 
faculties to the neglect of others of greatest importance usually 
finds these latter decayed into a condition that might be called 
comatose. Secular training only is not calculated to produce 
a man of sterling character—a good man. You might rival a 
Shakespeare or a Milton in intellectual development, and yet 
rob a bank, defraud your fellowman, or sell your country 
for thirty pieces of silver. 

I claim today, as the church has claimed for twenty cen- 
turies, that morality and religion are essential factors in the 
formation of true character; that no morality worthy of the 
name can be imparted or practiced that does not rest on 
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religion as a foundation, that no sanction but religious sanc- 
tion is effective in enforcing the doing of good and the avoid- 
ing of evil. Pile up laws, increase the vast regiments of 
police, and yet without religion and morality flowing from 
that religion you will have to build jails, death houses and 
scaffolds in ever-increasing numbers. The church therefore 
holds that religious training is necessary in the proper educa- 
tion of a child, necessary because the soul yearns for develop- 
ment of faculties placed therein by the God of nature, neces- 
sary in order that the child may grow up realizing and per- 
forming duties and obligations to God and fellowman, neces- 
sary in order that human character may stand out adorned 
by virtue, well-rounded, developed, the whole man trained, 
head and heart, with God, duty, clean living, regard for the 
rights of others, branded deeply into conscience. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND PATRIOTISM 


Up to the present I have reasoned to the need of religion 
in education from a consideration of the natural demands of 
the individual soul. God is, or ought to be, the only object of 
the soul’s yearnings and aspirations. The child needs to be 
instructed in his duties toward God. This is religious train- 
ing. Today from one end of the land to the other we hear 
from the lips of the republic’s children the cry of patriotism. 
We hear it from the devout and careless, from the religious and 
irreligious. Yet how few there are who regard love of coun- 
try as an act of religion, as intimately connected with and 
flowing from love of God! This, however, is what real patriot- 
ism is; this is the Catholic teaching concerning it. After God 
comes country. God is the author of society. As I am bound 
to love my God, so am I obliged to love my country. Just 
as I have an obligation to serve my Creator, so, too, have I an 
obligation to serve my country. God and country! They are 
not to be separated. When I am taught from my earliest 
youth to know and serve God, when I am brought up to see 
God’s hand in society and recognize God’s authority in civil gov- 
ernment, I am at the same time trained in a patriotism that 
is a real, deep, religious conviction, and that will never set 
limits to sacrifice to be made in the service of my country. 
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Patriotism thus inculcated is deep-seated, becomes a very 
habit of the soul. This, my friends, is precisely the patriotism 
that will be taught in this parochial school, this the patriotism 
taught by Catholicism for twenty centuries, this the patriot- 
ism of Catholics in America, which has given ample proof 
of its existence since the earliest infancy of the republic. It 
stands written in blood on the pages of American history, and 
can no more be wiped from the republic’s records than can 
the sun be snatched from the heavens. 

Where religion permeates education this patriotism is im- 
parted. Hence no children in America shall ever surpass in 
love of country the little ones whose souls will be formed in 
this parish school of St. Augustine. 

When the immortal Washington gave to the country his 
farewell address he spoke words which today may well be 
weighed by every American. Hear him: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. 
The mere politician equally with the pious man ought to respect 
and cherish them. A volume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with private and public felicity. Let it simply be asked 
where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if 
the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths which are 
the instruments of investigation in the courts of justice? 
And let us with caution indulge the supposition that morality 
can be maintained without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined education in minds of peculiar 
structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” 

Thus spoke the Father of our Country. Religion is essen- 
tial to morality, both are the guarantee of national prosperity ; 
both inspire and fire patriotism. Both enter into the warp 
and woof of Catholic education, and consequently I am per- 
suaded that Washington himself would bless that educational 
system in which religion and morality are taught. Let no 
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man in whom a spark of honesty still lingers dare question 
the American patriotism of the children of the Catholic church. 


OBJECTION ANSWERED 


I have argued for religion as a necessary constituent element 
in the education of the child, in order that the child may be 
adequately prepared for citizenship here and hereafter. Now 
comes an objection voiced by those who admit the part played 
by religious teaching in the formation of character, but who 
nevertheless wish to exclude it from the school curriculum. 
Let religion be taught, they tell us, in the home and in the 
Sunday school, reserving the school as a place for secular 
learning. I answer that the objection is sound and has weight 
if my objectors will grant that God is of less importance 
than man, that heaven is less than earth, that the human soul 
is of less value than the body. Al!l sense of due proportion 
is destroyed by thus magnifying the small and minimizing 
the great. If God and our obligations to Him are not kept 
before the mind of the child daily, if they do not enter into 
the child’s living and growth, if they are brought up for 
consideration only now and then, they can never exercise the 
needed influence in the life of that child. Their influence will 
be negative and the impression produced that after all they are 
of minor importance. Tell me not that the home is the place for 
the teaching of religion. Whatever about what might be, the 
sad fact is that religion is not taught in the home. The child 
returns from school tired by routine; he has no inclination 
to sit down and study a subject upon which he will not be 
questioned by his teacher on the morrow. The bread winner 
comes in at night wearied by his day’s toil. He can scarcely 
be expected to be a teacher of religion. His club or his lodge 
calls him; the daily newspaper is there to be scanned, or per- 
haps he is obliged to seek repose for a toil-worn body. No man 
can exaggerate the extent of maternal influence. Yet the busy 
little housewife can rarely, if at all, find time to give sys- 
tematic instruction to her children. She is “anxious and busy 
about many things” at home, and it happens only too often, 
unfortunately, that she adds to her anxiety and busy life 
by occupying herself with many things abroad. Even if parents 
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had the time and the will to teach religion to their children, 
I hold that very few parents are capable of doing the task, 
since they are less equipped to teach this branch of knowl- 
edge than they are to teach grammar, geography or history. 
Sad disappointment, therefore, will await those who expect 
to see children emerging from the home instructed in the 
manifold duties and obligations of religion. It is your ex- 
perience and it is mine. 

What of the Sunday school? Here perhaps all difficulties 
will be solved. This the time and this the place to develop 
the moral and religious sense of children. I may with all 
modesty claim to know something of Sunday school work, 
and I state frankly today that as a school of religious teaching 
the Sunday school is not a success. It is insufficient and inef- 
fectual. One hour a week to God and the things of God, 
thirty long hours weekly to secular knowledge! The lessons 
of today forgotten seven days hence! Whilst the week days, 
void of God and religion, deepen the impression that religion 
after all is accidental, scarcely necessary, that what really 
matters are the three R’s and the little, brief span of life 
brightened by intellectual attainments. The home and Sun- 
day school are not equal to the work of teaching religion. 
Therefore, it must be neglected or taught in school. The 
Catholic church has garnered experience during twenty cen- 
turies. Even her enemies must give her credit for wisdom. 
She has not built up a school system in America just for 
the purpose of spending hard-earned money. She has done so 
because knowing the need of religious teaching in the upbring- 
ing of the child, knowing that the knowledge is not imparted 
fully in home or Sunday school, realizing that religion must 
permeate the atmosphere breathed by the little ones of the 
flock, and seeing that it is eliminated by the state from its 
schools, there was only one way left and that was to build 
her own schools. This she has done at enormous expense. 
Today she has in her schools built and supported by Catholics, 
one and one-half million children. She is saving the United 
States annually at least seventy million ($70,000,000.00) dol- 
lars for education. She has 210 colleges, for boys, 685 acade- 
mies for gir:s, and 5,588 parish schools, some of which parish 
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schools have cost, each, as much as half a million for erec- 
tion alone. To those whose standard of the value of things 
is the dollar, it should be evident that the Catholic Church 
sets a high value on the teaching of religion—on religion and 
morality, the republic’s best and only props. 

In the diocese of St. Augustine, which does not include 
the whole of the state, we are saving the taxpayers the goodly 
sum of $150,000 annually for education, not taking into account 
the value of holdings and the cost of erection. The Catholic 
population is small, in spite of the fact that a stranger in the 
state today might be justified in concluding that Catholics 
form seventy-five per cent of the total population if he were 
to judge the strength of the church from the organized bitter 
opposition and vilification that are carried on against it from 
one end of the state to the other. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH FRIEND OF EDUCATION 


With eyes blinded to the educational work of the church, 
her enemies have heralded abroad that she has been and is 
the enemy of education. Must I waste time in the refutation 


of such a statement? It ought not to be necessary. From 
her earliest days in every land where she was free and untram- 
meled, she dotted the hillsides and valleys with schools as 
well as with churches. There is no means of appealing to 
minds warped by bigotry and prejudice; such minds are im- 
pervious to truth. Those who run may read of the thousands 
of stately universities, secondary and common schools erected 
by the church, schools in which at all times, as today, the very 
highest standards of education were kept up. But confine 
your vision to America. Look around you. Count our schools, 
our outlay, our double tax; reckon the sacrifices made, and 
tell me whether or not the Church is not interested in and 
the very best friend of education. Look around you in this 
ancient city. See our schools built out of our poverty and 
then tell us what think you of the charges made by the enemies 
of the Faith. 


RELATION BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


I struck the keynote of the relation between the public and 
parochial school in my opening remarks, and I did so on 
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purpose. Today a propaganda of deception is being carried 
on, and it is focussing all its engines of attack against the 
Catholic school. The parochial school, they assert, stands as 
a monument to Catholic enmity and antagonism towards the 
public school. The parochial school is un-American they cry. 
If religion and morality are un-American, and destructive of 
free institutions, then indeed the parochial school is un-Amer- 
ican. But George Washington thought differently, and very 
probably would be condemned today as un-American by self- 
styled patriots. I have given you the genesis, the reason for 
the existence of the Catholic school. It stands in need of no 
apology. Our stand towards the public school is not one of 
hatred or of rivalry. For us the public school, splendid as far 
as it goes, does not go far enough. As I have said, our Cath- 
olie conscience demands religious training as an integral part 
of our children’s education. That element is not supplied in 
state schools. We then supply it for ourselves at our own 
expense, whilst doing our share cheerfully and willingly in 
paying millions annually towards the maintenance of our pub- 
lic school system. That is the situation in a nutshell. Can any 
fair-minded American find fault with us if we meet the de- 
mands of our own consciences in our Own way, without ask- 
ing one cent from state or city or from any man who does not 
approve our course? If others are satisfied to raise their chil- 
dren without religion entering into their daily lives, that is 
their privilege and busness; it is none ‘ ours. We have the 
same rights as others. Liberty of conscience is guaranteed 
us by the American Constitution. Our school is an exercise of 
that liberty, and no un-American bigots and scheming poli- 
ticians shall ever deprive us of it. 

Catholics are not the only ones who have parochial schools. 
Have you ever heard of Lutheran and Episcopal parochial 
schools, and of such schools erected by other Protestant denomi- 
nations? If you have not, you have something to learn, because 
such exist. 

This school was built as a home of education. Here whilst 
children study the map of the world they will be told of God, 
the World’s Creator; whilst they read of a star-studded firma- 
ment, they will dwell on the goodness of God who hung out the 
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starry lamps on high. When they study the history of America, 
they will also learn of their duties to the God of Nations. 
When they scan pages telling of the manners and customs 
of other lands and peoples, they will be taught the brother- 
hood of all men redeemed by Christ’s precious blood in the 
fatherhood of God. They will be trained as fully as possible in 
secular learning, and at the same time will be instructed in 
their duties to God and fellowman. Above them will float 
the flag of their beloved country, undying loyalty to which 
will ever be impressed on the ‘hearts of the children attending 
this school. In efficiency we yield to no school of the same 
class, be it public or private; we challenge comparison. 
Today we consecrate this the Cathedral Parish School of 
St. Augustine to the service of God and America. May the 
children who attend it come forth from it deeply imbued with 
love for the Infinite God of Nations and our incomparable 
United States. ™ Micwaet J. Cur.ey. 





THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS 
COLLEGE 


The summer session of the Catholic Sisters College in Wash- 
ington and at Dubuque College will open for registration on 
Saturday, June 24, and will close with the final examinations 
on Friday, August 4. The attendance at both divisions of the 
summer school last year was the largest on record. It is to be 
hoped that this year may mark a still further advance. Fifty- 
one courses have been arranged for Washington and fifty-four 
for Dubuque. These courses are distributed over the Depart- 
ments of Education, Philosophy, Psychology, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, English, French, German, Latin, 
Greek, Spanish, History, Art and Music. The work by both 
students and teachers has always been characterized by earnest 
zeal and thoroughness. 

The accommodations are commodious; the board is excellent 
and the expenses moderate. The tuition for the entire session 
is twenty-five dollars. Board and room is provided for a dollar 
a day or forty dollars for the session of six weeks. The courses 
are of college grade and for all students who have satisfactorily 
completed a standard high school course. The summer school 
courses count towards the A.B. degree. Each course embraces 
thirty lectures or class exercises of one hour each. The labora- 
tory work covers sixty hours, but is counted as a thirty-hour 
course for credit. Eighty thirty-hour courses are required of 
matriculated students to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
One academic year’s work must be taken in residence at the 
Sisters College. A second resident year may be taken at any 
other standard college or it may be made up of successive sum- 
mer schools. The remaining two years’ work may be taken, if so 
desired, in summer school sessions and in extension courses, but 
the ideal wherever possible calls for four years’ residence work. 

The Year Book of the Sisters College gives full particulars 
of the courses that will be offered together with the names 
and academic standing of the instructors who are, for the most 
part, professors in the Catholic University. A Year Book will 
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be sent gratis to all who apply for it by the Registrar of the 
Catholic Sisters College, Washington, D. C. 

The summer session of the Sisters College is open to our 
Catholic teachers in the public schools as well as to the Catholic 
lay teachers in our Catholic schools. Heretofore a compara- 
tively small number of these young ladies have attended and 
yet it is unbelievable that our Catholic teachers would neglect 
such a splendid opportunity for culture and for the advance- 
ment of their teaching profession were their attention called to 
it. A great service would therefore be rendered to our Catholic 
women as well as to the cause of Catholic education by calling 
the attention of our Catholic women to the opportunity that 
here awaits them. Sisters might do much to aid the move- 
ment by requesting Year Books to be sent their former pupils. 
Pastors might render a similar service by speaking of the op- 
portunities of the summer school from the pulpit. The brief 
sketch of social life at the summer school from the pen of a 
former pupil (page 29) will serve to indicate what may be 
expected by those who come to the summer session of the Cath- 


olic Sisters College. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 





THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Without fear of exaggeration it can be said that the most 
prominent feature of the Catholic University Summer School 
which will have a far-reaching effect was the sociability mani- 
fested among the various religious orders participating in the 
studies. 

Perhaps it is not always a recognized fact that our teaching 
Sisters constitute a body of cultured women—women who are 
well-bred, accustomed to the refinements of life, schooled in 
self-discipline, and of the highest type of intellect, because 
directed toward the religious ideal. 

Granted that all these qualifications are to be found in the 
religious teacher, why should she not be the most desirable 
associate? Why should not a conversation with her be more 
entertaining than with a worldling? 

Unfortunately the idea is prevalent that Sisters are dull con- 
versationists, since they do not have direct access to current 
events; that their closed-in lives are synonymous with dullness, 
ennui and various forms of stagnation. Those who so state the 
question forget that among the Ancients the most sought after 
were the ones who did not mingle in every-day affairs. Living 
apart from the world, and unoccupied with its perplexities, 
they had time to cultivate the arts, and delve in abstruse mat- 
ters, so that when they unfolded their minds a rich store- 
house was unearthed. 

The religious teacher has the advantage of seclusion, refine- 
ment, and quiet to build her edifice of culture. Her environ- 
ment invites study and meditation. Whether in a busy city, 
or peaceful hamlet, she is shut out from distractions, which 
enables her to collect her forces and assimilate the knowledge 
she is gathering. 

There is, of course, no place for trivialities that occur in the 
busy world; the daily routine is too exacting to permit of at- 
tention to any but real things. Yet this elimination does not 
produce a mere pedagogue. The blending of profane study 
and religious discipline gives the nature a nobleness that is 
attractive alike to religious and seculars. 

No matter where the study and training have taken place, 
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every true Sister is modeled on the Divine plan; and her aim 
is to glorify God in every expression. 

Nowhere in the history of the Church do we find the experi- 
ment being made of bringing religious together in a large 
family, with utter disregard for the different rules and regula- 
tions of their Orders. They were supposed to adjust them- 
selves for the time being to existing conditions, merging all 
personality in the common welfare of the University. Very 
nobly did those women become acclimated. They took the 
apartments assigned them without ahy preference, except, per- 
haps, to select the poorest. Once housed and installed in 
classes, they made themselves at home, walking about the 
grounds, visiting the various chapels, calling upon Sisters who 
occupied other quarters—everywhere extending good will and 
happiness. 

Someone remarked that the Sisters wore their best man- 
ners and their best clothes. Surely the former is innate, and 
the latter but part of the immaculate habit. 

Those Sisters who were the first to arrive in each house 
constituted themselves hostesses, and as such welcomed the 
incoming guests, showing them about, and introducing them 
to the other Sisters. Thus in a few hours every Sister felt at 
ease, and part of a great family of happy children. 

Good nature was the order of the day. A smile of recogni- 
tion was the usual greeting, whether or not the Sisters knew 
one another. But the happy relations did not stop there; daily 
intercourse at lectures and meals brought about a feeling of 
relationship that grew from day to day with delightful rapidity. 
Between lectures little meetings were arranged, where many 
happy moments were spent by those whose interests were in 
common; or perhaps by those who were renewing early 
friendships. 

During meals and the early evening hours were the times for 
greatest enjoyment. The incidents of the day, some humorous 
experience, and similar occurrences furnished topics for story- 
telling and the display of much wit. Then serious work was 
put aside for the necessary relaxation. 

It was a real treat to converse with a woman whose indi- 
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viduality impressed one more and more as the weeks wore on. 
Gifted with a fine mind, a strong character, an affable manner, 
and better than all else—a truly religious spirit, she exerted a 
powerful influence on those about her. And there was not one 
only of this type! Dozens and dozens, just varying in tempera- 
ments. 

Many strong friendships were formed in those six weeks— 
relationships that will strengthen the weaker. The interchange 
of ideas—spiritual and educational—was in itself a valuable 
factor. Sometimes simply a hint sufficed to impress the hearers 
with the cogency of a truth, where all arguments from the 
platform were unavailing. 

It was delightful to see the help given by one Sister to 
another in her studies. Sometimes after retiring hours the 
tallow candle told the story of one or more solving a problem 
for another. 

The edification given by the Sisters in their own deportment, 
and in their reception of one another, was not the least of the 
good accomplished by the Summer School. The absence of gos- 
sip and the trivial talk of the average woman away from home 
indicated the serious mind of the religious teacher. Her high 
position demands dignity, yet the dignity of graciousness, such 
as Christ displayed. 

The faculty, by their cordial, affable manner, won the heart 
of every Sister, and their example of unaffected friendliness 
removed all the barriers of stiffness. 

When the good-byes were being said it was easily seen how 
completely captivated the Sisters were with their summer vaca- 
tion. Protestations of friendship were heard on all sides; and 
the fervent expressions of enjoyment in one another’s society 
was the best indication of charity upon which the session of the 
Summer School was built. 

The sponsors of the School naturally did not count upon the 
social feature as a potent factor of success, but the faculty 
will no doubt admit that it proved to be one of their best assets. 


Sister or Mercy. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 





THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN DURING THE 
RENAISSANCE* 


PREFACE 

In this dissertation is presented the result of an inquiry into the 
nature and extent of pedagogical endeavor in behalf of womankind 
during the period of the Revival of Learning, that is, from about 
1350 to 1600. The subject here dealt with excludes the question 
of elementary training in the vernacular, and, generally, of all 
education in which the revived classics were not basic. Beginning 
with an examination into the origin and scope of the work of the 
humanistic theorists and practical educators in Italy, the center 
of the movement, the effort has been made to determine the results 
of similar endeavors in regions affected by the Italian Revival, 
that is, in Spain and Portugal, England, France, and the countries 
of northern Europe. 

The history of the opportunities afforded woman in this par- 
ticular phase of human activity, can here be given but a passing 
review, but it is hoped that the few guide posts thus set up will 
invite investigation into the deeper mines of evidence bearing on 
other burning questions of woman’s rights and privileges. 

To the Reverend Patrick Joseph McCormick, Ph.D., under whose 
direction this dissertation has been written, the author owes 
grateful acknowledgment for encouragement and for the invalu- 
able information afforded her through his lecture courses in the 
History of Education. She is also deeply indebted to the other 
professors in the Department of Education of the Catholic 
University of America, in a special manner, to the Very Reverend 
Doctor Shields, Dean of the Catholic Sisters College, her professor 
in the Psychology of Education; and tv her professors in Philoso- 
phy, the Reverend Doctor Turner and the Very Reverend Doctor 
Pace. To her Father, whose zeal and affection first guided her 
steps into the by-paths of historical truth, she expresses her pro- 
found sense of filial gratitude. 


*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic 
University of America, by Mary Agnes Cannon, M.A., in partial fulfillment of 
the Requirements for the degree Doctor of Philosophy. 
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ITALY 


The political and social conditions in Italy during the period of 
the Renaissance, appear, at first sight, unfavorable to the advance- 
ment of intellectual interests. In the kingdoms and duchies the 
turmoil of foreign invasions and local wars kept prince and con- 
dottiere ever on the defensive or in the field, and in the republics 
party strife and the resulting family feuds were a constant menace 
to individual freedom. 

While the fortunes of leaders rose and fell through political 
games of chance, the merchant class profited by the state of 
commercial activity and domestic patronage and rose to a condi- 
tion of wealth and security. 

Amid scenes of military triumphs and civic festivities, therefore, 
the Revival of Learning was ushered in, but we look in vain for 
signs of conflict between the apparent lust of power and greed of 
gain and the contradictory passion for the intellectual riches of 
antiquity. 

From the first the nobles and the merchant princes encouraged 
the authors of the movement, placing at their disposal generous 
portions of their gains and founding libraries to receive the 
recovered manuscripts. The people as a nation welcomed the 
Renaissance and as individuals sought to make its wealth their 
own.! 

In the general interest in classical learning, awakened by its 
re-birth into Italian life and letters, woman took no insignificant 
apart. From the beginning of the Revival we find the record of 
her literary tastes and accomplishments side by side with those 
of the leading men of her time. The history of Italian literature 
makes mention of many women proficient in Latin and Greek, 
languages which they spoke with ease and in which they wrote 
familiarly both in prose and poetry. Italian, too, was cultivated 
by them, especially in their correspondence with kindred and 
intimate friends, in hymns and the favorite form of the sonnet. 

As early as 1405, scarcely more than thirty years after the 
death of Petrarch, Battista di Montefeltro, daughter of Antonio, 
Count of Urbino, and wife of Galeazzo Malatesta; besides ex- 
changing Italian sonnets with her father-in-law, “Il Malatesta 


1 Cf. Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy, Translated by 
Middlemore, London, 1898; Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, London and 
New York, 1900. 
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degli Sonetti,” the reigning lord of Pesaro, was writing Latin 
epistles and composing complimentary Latin discourses which 
she pronounced before distinguished visitors at her father’s 
court. One of these addresses made to the Emperor Sigismund, 
in 14838, when he passed through Urbino on the way from his 
coronation, is still preserved, as is also a letter to Pope Martin V 
and several sonnets.? One of these last is dedicated to her father- 
in-law and addressed to the Holy Spirit.’ 

Costanza da Varano, the grand-daughter of this Battista, was 
likewise a poet and a famous Latin scholar. Born in 1428, she 
was the daughter of Elisabetta Malatesta and Piergentile Varano, 
Lord of Camerino. She wrote Latin verse and, at the age of 
14, composed a Latin address which she delivered before Francesco 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, on behalf of her brother, Rodolfo. On 
this occasion Guiniforte Barzizza sent her a congratulatory letter, 
and the fame of her eloquence spread throughout Italy. Costanza 
wrote also to Alfonso, King of Naples, begging his favor for her 
brother, and in 1444, when Rodolfo’s rights as Lord of Camerino 
were restored to him, she made another Latin address before the 
populace of that city.‘ 


Battista Sforza, who was the only daughter of this Costanza 
and of Alessandro Sforza, Count of Pesaro, and who became the 
wife of Federico, Duke of Urbino, in 1459, was even more gifted 
than her mother. After the death of the latter which took place 
when Battista was 18 months old, she was brought up at the 
court of Milan under the care of Bianca Maria Visconti, wife of 
Francesco Sforza. 


2 Tiraboschi, Storia della Letteratura Italiana, Vol. VI, Pt. III, 844-846, 
Firenze, 1809; Dennistoun, Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino, Ed. Hutton, 
Vol. I, 40; App. I, 428. London and New York, 1909. 

3 “Clementissimo Spirto, ardente amore 

Dal Padre Eterno, e dal Verbo emanante; 
Somma Benignita, cooperante 
Quel mistero, ch’ esolta il nostro cuore; 
Nella mia mente infondi il tuo timore, 
Pieta, consiglio: e poi, somma Creante, 
Dammi fortezza, e scienza fugante 
Dall’ alma nazional ciaseuno errore. 
Solleva lintelletto al Ben superno, 
Illuminando I’tanto che difforme 
Non sia da quella fe ch’ al ciel ne scorge. 
Donami sapienza, con eterno 
Gusto di tua dolcezza, O Settiforme 
Si, ch’ io dispregi cid ch’ il mondo porge.” 
Dennistoun, Ibid. 
* Tiraboschi, op. cit., 846. 
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Of her talents and accomplishments Tiraboschi says: “There 
was no ambassador, prince nor cardinal who passed through 
Pesaro to whom she did not pay compliment in an extemporaneous 
address in true Latin fashion [latinamente]; and after she was 
Duchess of Urbino she once pronounced so eloquent an address to 
Pope Pius II that, learned and eloquent as he was, he protested 
that he was unable to make a like response.” Bernardo Tasso, 
in his “Amadigi” pays her a noted tribute.*® 

By the middle of the fifteenth century we find many other 
girls, who, like Battista Sforza, were remarkable for their early 
knowledge of Greek as well as of Latin. 

Ippolita Sforza, daughter of Francesco, Duke of Milan, and 
Bianca Maria Visconti, and wife of Alfonso II, King of Naples, 
was proficient in Greek and in “all agreeable learning.” During 
the Mantuan Congress when she was only 14, she made a Latin 
address to Pope Pius II and drew from this Pontiff a reply which 
is preserved together with her speech on this occasion and another 
address written by her in praise of her mother.” 

Isotta Nogarola, of Verona, daughter of Leonardo Nogarola 
and Bianca Borromea, was noted from her tenderest years for her 
remarkable knowledge of Latin and Greek and of “all sciences.” 
She corresponded in Greek with the scholars of her day and many 
of her Latin letters and other compositions are preserved. In 
1437, when Isotta was in all probability 9 years old, she wrote 
a congratulatory letter to Ermolas Barbaro, the newly appointed 
protonotary apostolic. In 1451, when Lodovico Fascarini, a 
learned senator, was welcomed as mayor of Verona, she took part 
in the conferences held in his honor and won great distinction by 
her cleverness in discussion. One of the questions proposed on 
this occasion was whether the first sin was more the fault of 
Adam or of Eve. The topic furnishes information on the nature 
of these assemblies and the triumph won by Isotta.*® 

5 Ibid, 848. 

*“La prima, che Demostene e Platone 

Par ch’abbia avanti, e legga anche Plotino. 
D’eloquenza e savere al paragone 
Ben potra star con |’Orator d’Arpino, 


Moglie fia d’un invitto altro campione 
Fedrigo Duca dell’antica Urbino.” 


Ibid. 
’ Pastor, Geschichte der Papste, II, 48, Freiburg, 1889; Tiraboschi, op. cit., 
Vol. VI, Pt. III, 849. 
* Cf. Tiraboschi, ibid, 850. 
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Associated with Isotta were her sister, Genevra, another similarly 
gifted girl, who later married Brunoro Gambara, and Polissena 
de’Grimaldi, a Latin poet of Verona.° 

Ferrara had her gifted women, preeminent among whom, in the 
early days, was Bianca d’Este, daughter of Niccolo III. She was 
born in 1440 and is characterized by her biographer as thoroughly 
accomplished in virtue and all learning. She wrote Latin and 
Greek in both prose and poetry, was proficient in music and 
dancing, in embroidery and other forms of needlework so popular 
in that day. 

To her Tito Vespasiano Strozzi penned a glowing eulogy 
beginning: 

“mula Pieridum et magnae certissima cura 
Palladis, Estensem Virgo quae tollis ad astra 


Eximia virtute domum, cui non tulit aetas 
Nostra parem, quid primum in te mirabile dicam?’’” 


At the court of Mantua, Cecilia Gonzaga, daughter of the 
Marquis Gianfrancesco II and Paola Malatesta, was the admira- 
tion of Ambrosio Traversari for her precocity and her learning," 
and in 1447, when she was 22, Pisanello made her the subject of 
one of his famous medals. On one side are her features in profile, 
with the inscription “Cecilia Virgo,” and on the other her seated 
figure with the emblems of the unicorn and crescent moon.'? 

In Venice, as in Verona, learned women took part in the friendly 
disputations of social gatherings and distinguished themselves in 
philosophical discussions. Prominent among these is Cassandra 
Fedele, who was chosen by the Senate to make the address of 
welcome to the Emperor Frederick III in 1463.'* 

She was the daughter of Angiolo Fedele and Barbara Leoni, 
and wife of Giammaria Mapelli. Born in 1465, she lived far into 
the next century and won renown for her Latin and Greek scholar- 
ship and for her musical accomplishments, as well as for her pro- 
ficiency in philosophy and Italian. 

In reply to one of her letters, Poliziano, the great Florentine 
stylist, addressed her: “O decus Italiae virgo,” praising her pure 
epistolary style and her skill in logic and in all philosophy.“ 

0 Ibid. 

11 “* Hodoeporicon,” quoted by Drane, Christian Schools and Scholars, I, 
299, London, 1867. 

12 Gustave Gruyer, “Vittore Pisano,” Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1894, 215-216. 

8 Yriarte, Venice: histoire, art, industrie, la ville, la vie, 191. Paris, 1878. 

M4 Tiraboschi, op. cit., 855. 
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Writing of her to Lorenzo de’Medici, the twentieth of June, 1491, 
this same scholar says: “Last evening I called on the famous 
Cassandra Fedele, and saluted her in your name. Truly, Lorenzo, 
she is something admirable, and learned no less in Italian than 
in Latin. She is exceedingly prudent [discretissima] and beau- 
tiful even to my eyes. I departed amazed. . . . Since she 
will certainly come some day to Florence to visit you, prepare to 
do her honor.” 

In his Latin couplets, Poliziano characterizes many of the 
Florentine women of his day who devoted themselves to the 
classics.1* One of these, Alessandra Scala, who played the réle 
of Electra in Sophocles’ drama given in the original, is thus 
described: “What an admirable Electra was the youthful Ales- 
sandra: admirable, being Italian, in the pronunciation of the 
language of Athens; in her correct intonation; in preserving the 
illusions of scene; in faithfully interpreting the character; in con- 
trolling expression, gesture and movement; in properly restraining 
the language of passion and awaking the pity of the audience by 
her tears.”””” 

This Alessandra was the daughter of Bartolommeo Scala of 
Florence, and wife of Michelo Marullo, a native of Greece. She 
corresponded in Greek with the men and women of her time, 
and while she may not have written Latin and Italian verse she 
wrote Greek poetry, some of which is preserved." 

To these might be added the names of other women of the 
fifteenth century, all similarly gifted if not equally celebrated. 
Tiraboschi alone notes eight or ten others who wrote before 1500, 
and among the poets of the sixteenth century he mentions upwards 
of forty women who cultivated Italian verse and classical literature. 

The history of one of these, Olimpia Morata, a daughter of 
Pelegrino Morata, of Ferrara, gives evidence that woman’s 
interest in the classics did not abate when the vernacular became 
more widely cultivated. 

Born in 1526, Olimpia was associated with Duchess Renée of 
France, at the court of Ferrara, as companion to her daughter, 
Anna Sforza. She wrote poetry in Latin and Greek and, when 


4 Del Lungo, La Donna Fiorentina del Buon Tempo Antico, 230, note 29. 
Firenze, 1906. 
16 Tbid., 175-190. 
1 Ibid., 188. 
% Tiraboschi, op. cit., 850. 
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only 14, discoursed on Plato and Cicero before learned audiences 
at the University of Ferrara where her father was engaged as 
professor. With the latter she embraced the doctrine of Calvin 
and married Andrea Gruntero, a young German protestant, who 
came to Ferrara to study medicine. Retiring with her husband 
to Germany she taught in the University of Heidelberg, where 
her husband became professor of medicine. Here she died at the 
age of 29, and three years later her productions were collected 
and published at Basle.” 

Among these poets of the sixteenth century, two of the most 
remarkable are the friendly rivals in the art, Vittoria Colonna and 
Veronica Gambara. Of them and of the other women of their 
time who wrote generally in Italian, Tiraboschi says: “Nothing 
shows us so well what was the common enthusiasm in Italy for the 
cultivation of vernacular poetry as the number of noble ladies who 
pursued it with such ardor and who valued nothing as much as the 
title of poet.”™” 

Of Veronica Gambara this would appear to be literally true. 
Pietro Bembo (afterwards Cardinal), in his correspondence with 
this interesting woman, has left us the history of her aspirations 
and her successes in this field of literature. Writing to her from 
Padua, May 27, 1532, this “greatest Latinist of his day” says: 
“I am going to have my poems reprinted and I have collected 
two sonnets which I once wrote to you, and I want to put them 
with the others. One of mine, already printed, was an answer, 
rhyme for rhyme, to that sonnet which you wrote to me when you 
were a child, which begins thus: S’a voi da me non pur veduto mat. 
But it happens that I have lost that sonnet of yours and have 
nothing of it except the first line which I quote, nor can I find it 
anywhere. So I beg you to be kind enough to look for it among 
your papers and to send it to me, so that I may put it together with 
my own in the volume which will be reprinted, and I hope to make 
amends for the fault committed in the first edition, and that you 
will no more have cause to complain of me as you have had in the 
past. I confess this that you may punish me the less.” 

A year before the date of this letter Veronica had sent Bembo 
two sonnets for criticism, saying, “I send them to you as to my 


® Cf. Tiraboschi, op. cit., Vol. VII, Pt. IIL 1186-1191. 


% Tbid., 1167. 
*! Bembo, Opere, VIII, 61-62. Translated by Jerrold, “Vittoria Colonna,” 


142. London and New York, 1906. 
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light and guide;” to which he replied: “‘As for the sonnets, both 
seem to be most beautiful. They are simple, they are lovely, and 
infinitely affectionate and graceful: I congratulate you upon 
them, . . . I cannot say for certain which is the more charming 
but the one which begins Se a quella takes my fancy most.”’?? 

Enclosing another sonnet, Veronica again writes in 1540: 
“You will see what I have meant, but have not known how to 
express, and when you have seen it, you will treat it as its sim- 
plicity deserves. It is enough for me that, as I dedicated my first 
fruits to your most reverend Lordship, I also send to you that 
which I think will be my last.”’** 

The Cardinal replied from Rome on December 7, 1540: “I 
have not replied sooner to your Ladyship’s most sweet letter, which 
I received through Signor Girolamo, your son, together with the 
sonnet of Our Lady, because I wanted first to give the sonnet 
to his Holiness, and then to write to you about it. But now that 
that has been delayed longer than I wished on account of his 
innumerable occupations I will at least answer you and tell you 
, As for the sonnet, it seems to me very beautiful, as I told 
the Reverend Monsignor, your brother. And, therefore, I would 
not have you abandon this art as you say, but rather not refrain 
from making others of them. I will give the sonnet to his Holiness 
by all means, at a time when he can read it more than once.” 

Happily this sweet sonnet, which must have given pleasure 
to the great Pope Paul III, as well as to Cardinal Bembo, is still 
preserved, and it is gratifying to feel that on the nearing Christmas 
morning the Holy Father and the Cardinal borrowed the words of 
the Renaissance matron to express their prayer before the crib: 

“Turn then thy rays of grace, O Virgin fair, 
On me, that so the comprehension may 
Of this deep mystery to me be given.”*® 


22 Tbid., 141. 
a XIII, Correggio, October 29, 1540. Quoted in Jerrold, op. cit., 144. 
25 “Oggi per mezzo tuo, Virgine pura, 
Si mostra in terra si mirabil cosa, 
Che piena di stupor resta pensosa, 
Mirando I’opra, e cede la natura. 
Fatto uomo é Dio, e sotto umana cura, 
Vestito di mortal carne noiosa, 
Restd qual era, e la divina ascosa 
Sua essenzia tenne in pueril figura. 
Misto non fu, né fu diviso mai; 
Ma sempre Dio e sempre uomo verace, 
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The admiration felt by Veronica for the gifts of her sister poet, 
Vittoria Colonna, drew from her the expression of the esteem in 
which this poet was held throughout Italy. Veronica thus became 
the laureate of this school of Vernacular Poets: 


“O thou sole glory of our century, 

Lady most admirable, wise, divine 
To whom today do reverently incline 
All who deserve a place in history. 

Immortal here shall be your memory; 
Time that dooms all to ruinous decay, 
Shall make of your fair name no impious prey, 
But unto you shall be the victory. 

To Pallas and to Phoebus shrines of old 
Were raised, and such to you our sex should raise 
Of richest marble and finest gold, 

And, since in you is found all excellence, 
In equal measure I would give you praise, 
Lady, with worship, love, and reverence.”’*® 


A similar instance of one artist’s appreciation of another is 
given in Michelangelo’s verses to Vittoria. Here the strength of 
feeling which manifested itself in her letters, even more than in 
her verses, found response in his noble spirit: 


“O Lady, who doth bear 
The soul through flood and fire to a bright shore, 
Unto myself let me return no more.” 


Quanto possente in ciel, tanto nel mondo. 
Volgi dunque ver me, Virgine, i rai 
De la tua grazia, e’] senso mio capace 
Fa’di questo misterio alto e profondo.” 
Trans. and quot. in Jerrold, op. cit., 143. 


26 “QO de la nostra etade unica gloria, 
Donna saggia, leggiadra, anzi divina, 
A la qual riverente oggi s’inchina 
Chiunque é degno di famosa istoria, 

Ben fia eterna di voi qua git’ memoria, 
Né potra ’l tempo con la sua ruina, 
Far del bel nome vostro empia rapina 
Ma di lui porterete ampia vittoria. 

Il sesso nostro un sacro e nobil tempio 
Dovria, come gia a Palla e a Febo, alzarvi 
Di ricchi marmi e di finissim’ oro. 

E, poiché di virta siete l’esempio, 

Vorréi, Donna, poter tanto lodarvi, 
Quanto io vi riverisco, amo ed adoro.” 
Quoted and trans. in Jerrold, op. cit., 161. 


7 “(© donna, che passate 
Per acqua e foco I’alme a’ lieti giorni, 
Deh fate ch’a me stesso pit non torni!” 
Ibid., 135. 
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There are other learned women, contemporaries of these poets, 
whose names do not appear on the pages of the history of Italian 
literature, but whose correspondence compares favorably with 
that of Vittoria Colonna and Veronica Gambara and betrays a 
literary power which they exercised in other forms of composition 
as occasion arose. They too wrote verses, but in their rigorous 
self-criticism they consigned them to oblivion.* Their extant 
letters, however, abundantly compensate for this loss. 

While the sixteenth century women wrote Latin epistles and 
read both Latin and Greek,” their correspondence is, for the 
most part, in Italian. But here again language is stamped with 
the seal of culture. In this direct and simple prose the Renaissance 
mind is revealed to better advantage even then in the more studied 
productions of the poets. 

Of Isabella d’Este’s letters alone there are preserved upwards 
of two thousand,” which, with those of her numerous corre- 
spondents, bear unquestionable historical evidence as to woman’s 
place in the Italian Revival. Through these heart to heart com- 
munications, too, these women became unconsciously the historians 
of their generation. Family joys and cares, social and political 
events, personal experiences and longings, all find a place here 
amidst the more serious business of life which was transacted 
through this same medium with merchants and artists and 
printers—always with admirable courtesy and skill. 

Here we find no evidence of the formality of treatment or the 
artificial subject matter which the history of Ciceronianism would 
lead us to expect. On the contrary, unlike some of their brother 
scholars of this century, whose letters are accessible, these women 
felt that they had something to say and they said it on paper as 
naturally and as frequently as women of our day converse over 
their telephones.*! 

In this particular the personal letters of Isabella d’Este contrast 
favorably with those written by her through her secretary, 
Equicola.*? 

In 1498, when on a journey to Venice, she wrote daily letters 
to Mantua, addressed to her husband, Federico Gonzaga, and to 
~ 8 Cf. Cartwright, Isabella d’Este, I, 81. London, 1908. 

9 Tbid., II, 21-26. 

* Mantuan Archives. Cf. Cartwright, op. cit., p. vi. 


31 Cf. Cartwright, op. cit.; Del Lungo, Ibid. 
#2 Cf. Luzio e Renier, Mantova e Urbino, Toreno and Rome, 1893 
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Elisabetta, Duchess of Urbino, her sister-in-law. In one of these 
letters to Elisabetta is the passage: “When I realized that I was 
all alone in the boat, without your dear company, I felt so lonely 
that I scarcely knew what I was doing or where I was. For my 
greater comfort, the wind and tide were against us all the way and 
I many times wished myself back in your room playing scartino.”*8 

And when returning she invites Elisabetta to meet her at Porto, 
saying “where we may enjoy the pure country air together and 
talk over all that has happened since we parted.”’*4 

Again, in 1502, when she visits Venice accompanied by Elisa- 
betta, all the details of her journey are sent to her husband. Long 
and chatty letters, dated each successive day, contain descriptions 
of the city, accounts of friends and of ceremonies, of social parties 
and outings, and all end with the same affectionate farewells, each 
time differently expressed, and the request: “I beg you to kiss our 
boy,” or “Please give our boy a hundred kisses for me so that 
when I return he won’t think it strange to be kissed.’’*® 

In one of these letters is the sentence: ‘““Tomorrow I will send 
some fish and oysters.” And this from the collector of antiques, 
the patron of artists and booksellers, in whose famous “Grotto” 
the poets and painters of her day were honored in their persons 
and in their works.*® 

Three years before the date of these matronly letters, Isabella 
was striving to restore the statue of Vergil to its place of honor 
in Mantua, and her name was proposed to accompany that of 
the poet on the base of the memorial. “At the base should be 
only a few words; such as, ‘Publius Virgilius Mantuanus,’ and 
‘Isabella Marchionissa Mantuae restituit,’ as Your Excellency 
may desire,” wrote the secretary of the commission, addressing 


Isabella.” 


%3““Appena me ritrovai in barca senza la sua dulcissima compagnia venni 
tanto bizarra, che non sapeva che volesse. Havendo per mio conforto aqua 
et vento sempre contrario . . . molte volte me agurai in camera de V. S. a 
giochare a scartino.”—Luzio e Renier, op. cit., 63. 

*“a cid che de compagniagodiamo quello aere bono et stiamo in consola- 
tione a rendere conto l'una a |’ajtra de quanto c’ é occorso doppo siamo state 
separate.” —Ibid., 67. 

%5 Ibid., 307-315. 

** Yriarte, “Isabella d’Este et les Artistes de son Temps.” Gazette des 
Beauz Arts, 1895, 382. 

* Baschet, “Recherches de Documents d’ Art et d’Histoire dans les Archives 
de Mantue.” Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1866, 481. 
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Although this project was not realized, yet the disappointment 
had not abated Isabella’s zeal for the ancients nor diminished her 
love for the antique. 

Three months after this visit to Venice, she wrote to her brother, 
Cardinal Ippolite d’Este, begging him to secure for her a torso of 
Venus, and a Cupid which had been carried off from Urbino by 
Caesar Borgia. The Venus seems to have been a genuine antique 
and the Cupid the famous Sleeping Cupid of Michelangelo.* 

In keeping with this enthusiasm for art and letters is a certain 
physical power and a spirit of endurance which these women 
might call the “joy of living.” This physical vigor and enjoyment 
frequently finds expression in their letters. One of Isabella’s, 
addressed to Elisabetta, is characteristic: “By the love I bear you, 
my dearest sister, I must say this one thing, that I hope the first 
bath you take [Elisabetta had been ordered to Viterbo for her 
health] will be a steadfast resolve to avoid all unwholesome things 
and live on those that give health and strength. Above all I hope 
you will force yourself to take regular exercise on foot and horse- 
back, and to join in pleasant conversation, in order to drive away 
melancholy and grief, whether they arise from mental or bodily 
causes. And you will, I hope, also resolve to think of nothing 
but your health in the first place, and of your own honor and 
comfort in the second place, because in this fickle world we can 
do nothing else, and those who do not know how to spend their 
time profitably allow their lives to slip away with much sorrow 
and little praise. 

“T have said all this, not because Your Highness, being most 
wise yourself, does not know all this far better than I do, but only 
in the hope that, being aware of my practice, you may the more 
willingly consent to live and take recreation as I do, and as the 
Castellan will be able to inform you.”® 

Isabella’s favorite motto, “Nec spe, nec metu,” explains her 
meaning. 


% Cartwright, op. cit., I, 230. 
%® Tbid., 67. 
 Tbid., 280. 


(To to be continued.) 
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Primitive peoples lived in a world of chaos; they were 
unable to grasp the unity of nature or to recognize the 
unity of intellect and will that lie back of all natural 
phenomena. Wherever they recognized regularity or 
felt purposeful change, they attributed the cause to a 
local deity made after their own image and likeness. It 
was natural, therefore, that they should worship the 
heavenly bodies and that they should have gods of the 
winds and waves, gods of the regularly recurring seasons, 
gods of the forests and the streams. 

As man’s intellect developed, his gods decreased in 
number and assumed their places in a celestial hierarchy 
such as we find described in the mythologies of Greece and 
Rome. The phenomena of heat and cold, of light and 
darkness, of pleasure and pain, of love and hate, of good 
and evil, quite naturally led man into some form of dualism. 
In the sublime doctrine of Monotheism, held by the 
Chaldeans and the chosen people, we find the first clear 
recognition of unity in the power that governs the uni- 
verse. But man recognized God as the Creator and Ruler 
of the universe long centuries before he discovered that 
there is a unity resident in nature or that natural law is 
intrinsic. 

It is not easy to determine the exact underlying causes 
that led various peoples toward the doctrine of mono- 
theism. How much of this progress is due to scattered 
fragments of primitive revelation? Much of it may be 
undoubtedly traced to the psychological characteristics 
of various peoples. Thus Dr. Allan Menzies,' speaking 
of the religion of India, says: “The Indian gods were too 
little defined, too little personal, too much alike, to main- 
tain their separate personalities with great tenacity; nor did 
they lend themselves to a monarchical form of pantheon; 
no one of them was sufficiently marked out from the rest, 


1 History of Religion, New York, 1897, p. 334 ff. 
4h 
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or above the rest, to rule permanently over them. Yet 
the sense of unity in Indian religion was very strong; 
from the first the Indian mind is seeking a way to adjust 
the claims of the various gods, and view them all as one. 
An early idea which makes in this direction is that of 
Rita, the order, not especially connected with any one 
god, which rules both in the physical and in the moral 
world, and with which all beings have to reckon.” There 
is here a definite groping towards unity and it would also 
seem that the unity in question is objective, that it is 
nothing else than the sum total of natural law in the 
physical and moral worlds. It is not perceived as eman- 
ating from the deity but as imposing limits to the powers 
of the various gods. Elsewhere, however, the growing 
recognition of order in the world carried with it, for the 
most part, a recognition of the unity and personality of 
the First Cause. 

In the development of human thought, as in the develop- 
ment of all else in nature, the movement is from the 
general to the particular, from the simple to the complex, 
from the large movement to the details which it carries. 
Perspective is necessary for the perception of large 
outlines and for the recognition of fundamental truths; 
and so man saw order and regularity in the movements 
of the heavenly bodies long before he saw the same order 
and regularity beneath the details of the complex phenom- 
ena that surrounded him. He recognized law in the 
regularly recurring tides without suspecting that the 
same rigid law governed the movements of the storm- 
tossed billows. Newton sent a thrill of exultation 
through the world, not by discovering the force of gravity, 
but by discovering that the apple in its fall obeys the same 
law that holds the planet in its orbit. 

Copernicus banished from the heavens the crystalline 
spheres of the Ptolemaic System and the endless complex- 
ity of cycle and epicycle and laid the foundation of modern 
science by framing a theory to fit observed facts instead 
of endeavoring to bend observed facts into conformity 
with existing theory. Galileo, Kepler and Tycho Brahe 
developed the heliocentric hypothesis of Copernicus and 
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formulated the laws that govern the movements of the 
members of the Solar System. That these astronomers, 
however, recognized the intelligence displayed in the 
planetary movements without having traced them to their 
immediate underlying cause, is illustrated by the fact 
that Kepler assigned an angel to each planet to guide it 
in its course. With Newton’s discovery of the univer- 
sality of gravity, all bodies in the universe were seen to 
move in obedience to one universal law. As a consequence 
of this new development of science, astrology gave place 
to astronomy, alchemy made way for chemistry, and man 
at last recognized the reign of law throughout the realm 
of inanimate nature. 

But this movement of thought did not end here. From 
the universality of the laws of nature to their intrinsic 
character the transition was easily and readily made. 
Thus, once the nature of light is understood, the law of 
its distribution is seen to follow as a necessary consequence. 
Since light radiating from a luminous point moves in 
straight lines, the quantity of light falling on equal 
surfaces must be inversely as the squares of the distances 
of these surfaces from the source of light. In like manner, 
that all bodies move as if attracted by one another 
directly as their masses, and inversely as the squares of 
their distances, is seen to be more than an empirical 
formula. The law governing these movements is internal, 
not external. It is an expression of intellect, not of will; 
it is included in the essence of bodies and is indifferent to 
their existence. Upon the recognition of the intrinsic 
character of the laws governing its phenomena inanimate 
nature became a province of applied mathematics. 

The recognition by men of science of the intrinsic char- 
acter of the fundamental laws of nature soon led to very 
serious consequences. Men who occupied themselves 
with the study of natural phenomena, while neglecting to 
study Christian philosophy were often led to deny the 
Dominion of God over Nature and they sometimes lost 
sight of the very existence of the Creator. On the other 
hand, those Christian philosophers who neglected the study 
of nature, not infrequently felt themselves called upon to 
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deny the inviolability of natural law in order to vindicate 
God’s Supreme Dominion over Nature. The misunder- 
standing which thus grew up between the representatives 
of Christian philosophy and the men of science was 
responsible for much of the Atheism and Agnosticism 
that has prevailed among men of science during the past 
two centuries, and it is at least partly responsible for the 
neglect of the natural sciences and the hostile attitude 
towards them which is sometimes to be found, even to the 
present day, among men of deep religious convictions and 
meager scientific attainments. 

It is not surprising, indeed, that the Dominion of God 
should be a more potent factor in the world than the 
findings of science to the faithful believer who knows how 
the winds and the waves obeyed the voice of Jesus and 
how disease and death were subject to His rule. But 
there is no conflict between the laws of God and the laws 
of nature. In every chapter of the warfare between 
science and religion the conflict may be traced to an abuse 
of authority. A man’s authority can never be legiti- 
mately transferred from one field of science to another. 
The ablest jurist does not, through his knowledge of the 
law, acquire authority in the field of medicine, and the 
most eminent of physician may be the merest tyro in 
the field of theology. In like manner, the most profound 
of theologians may be totally devoid of ability in the 
interpretation of the laws governing the phenomena of 
nature. Owing to the limitations placed upon human 
intelligence, it is not surprising that a man may attain 
certainty in his chosen field of research without being in 
the least able to reconcile his findings with equally certain 
findings in unrelated fields of truth. Indeed one may often 
find truths in the same department of science that the 
human mind is utterly unable to reconcile. Thus the 
concept of a straight line and that of a circle are so con- 
tradictory to each other that it is not possible to hold 
them both in the mind as identical, nevertheless we 
accept without question the statement that a straight 
line is a circle with an infinite radius. In like manner, 
the Christian believes the statement that there are three 
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persons in God and the other statement, which he cannot 
reconcile with it, that there is one nature in God. His 
failure to be able to unite these two statements mentally 
does not, however, prevent him from believing both 
statements and he looks forward to the time in the life to 
come when in the Beatific Vision he may comprehend 
these truths that remain a mystery to him while he 
dwells in the flesh. 

According to Christian philosophy, the Being of God is 
the primary source of all truth and of all existence. It is 
this same truth held in the mind of God that constitutes 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity through Whom 
all things were made and without Whom was made 
nothing that was made. This same truth, in so far as it 
has been externalized by the will of God in the creative 
act, is the essence of all created things. Again, it is this 
same truth that man incorporates into his own mind when 
he comprehends the laws of nature, and that he in turn 
bodies forth in the creations of art. God is truth; and 
this Truth is eternal and unchangeable, whether it be 
in the Being of God, in the Divine Intelligence, or whether 
it be reflected in the essence of created things, in the 
mind of man, or in the creations of art. It is the mode of 
being or existence in the created world that is contingent 
upon the will of God. Whether the world exists or ceases 
to exist depends wholly upon the will of the Creator. 
St. Augustine writing on this subject says: Conservatio 
est creatio continuata, the conservation of the world is 
the creative act continued. This is only another way of 
expressing St. Paul’s thought “In God we live, move and 
have our being.” 

The laws of nature are the expression of God’s intellect 
in the world; the forces of nature are the expression of 
God’s will in the world. It is surely not denying to God a 
perfection to say of Him that he cannot sin; that he 
cannot act untruthfully; that His will in its activity 
cannot be divorced from His intellect. 

The Christian does not believe that creation expresses 
the sum total of God’s power or the sum total of His 
activity in the world. The doctrine of the Concursus 
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‘ Divinus demands an added impulse from the will of 
God to move each passive faculty into activity. But 
this impulse, even as the creative impulse itself, is linked 
with intelligence and moves in the order of truth. 

To the Christian philosopher the miracle is not the only 
evidence of God’s Dominion over Nature. The regular 
order of nature is to him a constant witness of an over- 
ruling Providence of which the miracle is but a special 
instance. St. Augustine, commenting on the miracle of 
the Loaves and Fishes, says: “Majus enim miraculum est 
gubernatio totius mundi, quam saturatio quinquin milium 
hominen de quinque panibus,” to govern the whole world 
is a greater miracle than to satisfy the hunger of 5,000 
men with five loaves. And he continues: “No one 
wonders at the former miracle, men wonder at the latter, 
not because it is great but because it is rare.” And he 
calls attention to the fact that the same Power which 
multiplied the loaves and fishes multiplies each year a 
few seeds into an abundant harvest. 

It is not easy to account for the attitude of men of 
science who adduce the inviolability of natural law as an 
argument against an over-ruling Providence. The declar- 
ation in Newton’s Principia: ‘‘ Natura obediendo vincitur,” 
by obeying nature we conquer her—should have led them 
into an understanding of the other truth that dominion 
over nature’s processes is exercised through a knowledge of 
her laws. Every advance in natural science has added to 
man’s dominion over nature. The ocean liner, the 
telephone, electric light, wireless telegraphy and telephony 
and the thousand applications of modern science demon- 
strate nature’s obedience to those who understand her 
laws. But an understanding of the forces of nature does 
not imply the power to alter or to suspend the elemental 
laws which express the modes of their activity. Man’s 
dominion over nature is limited to the control of those 
processes which result from the play of combined forces. 
Through a knowledge of the primary laws of nature man 
is enabled to regulate, within certain limits, the combina- 
tion of forces and thus to govern resulting processes. 
Now, if the few glimpses of natural truth which constitute 
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modern science have led man into so vast a dominion 
over nature, what must be the dominion of Him Who 
created the world and Whose thought is the substance of 
nature’s laws. 

The history of the long continued battles that were 
fought on the frontiers of life before man recognized unity 
and the reign of law in the inanimate world is second in 
interest only to the chapters on the warfare of science 
and religion. The belief in spontaneous generation, so long 
prevalent, obscured the lines of demarcation between the 
vegetable and the mineral kingdoms. From the earliest 
times down to the discovery of the microscope in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century men believed that 
under planetary influence mice were bred from the mud 
of the Nile and that barnacles were changed into geese. 

The microscope, which forever dispelled these myths as 
far as the grosser forms of life were concerned, at the 
same time brought into view the teeming world of micro- 
scopic life; and, while men accepted for all the higher 
forms of life, Harvey’s dictum “Omne vivum ez ovo,” many 
still clung to the ancient belief in spontaneous generation 
among all the minute forms of life. In spite of the brilliant 
researches of the Abbé Lazaro Spallanzani of Pavia, in 
the closing decades of the eighteenth century, Spontaneous 
Generation continued to hold its own until Louis Pasteur 
removed the last vestiges of the supposed objective 
evidence for this theory and laid the foundations of a 
septic and antiseptic surgery and preventive medicine 
in the germ theory of disease. But even after all the facts 
in the case were seen to harmonize with the laws of 
biogenesis and homogenesis, even after these laws were 
seen to be coextensive with life, the materialist and the 
monist refused to recognize the intrinsic character of 
these laws and they continued to believe that at some time 
in the past, under conditions that are still unknown to us, 
the forces of the inanimate world did actually produce 
living beings. Science, however, is not concerned with 
beliefs, whether they be of scientists or of others, and in so 
far as the science of biology has accumulated evidence 
bearing on the question of biogenesis or spontaneous 
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generation, whether in the present or in the past, there is 
but one verdict: the evidence is all in favor of biogenesis. 
It gives not the slightest shadow of encouragement to the 
monist. 

Men who believe that in physics or in chemistry there 
may be found an argument against the supreme Dominion 
of God, not infrequently find it difficult to recognize any 
other force in the world of life than those contained in 
inorganic nature. On the other hand, the men who 
devoted themselves exclusively to zoology, botany and 
natural history in the past frequently failed to recognize 
the fact that the laws of physics and chemistry are obeyed 
throughout the world of life. They regarded organic 
chemistry as a science apart; they believed that life built 
all her wonderful structures in defiance of the laws of 
inorganic chemistry. This attitude of mind, however, has 
been completely changed. The progress of biological 
sciences during the last half of the nineteenth century 
revealed to all students of nature the fact that the laws of 
physics and chemistry are coextensive with matter and that 
life, whatever be its intrinsic character, expresses itself in 
this world only through matter and in obedience to the 
laws of the material universe. 

The rapid development of psychological science during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century is due to an 
attempt to trace the manifold relationships that exist 
between conscious and unconscious vital phenomena. 
Along the frontiers of the conscious world were fought over 
again many of the battles that in the preceding quarter of 
a century had been fought out on the frontiers of life. 
As a result of the great volume of research work that 
has been carried on in this field, the realm of conscious 
life is seen to be set off by a sharply defined line from the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms and to be divided by 
just as real, though a somewhat less obvious, line of 
demarcation, into the region of sentient life and the region 
of intellectual life. The meaning of the simplest conscious 
state is not to be found even in the most complete knowl- 
edge of matter and motion, nor is it included in the most 
exhaustive knowledge of the underlying and concomitant 
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physiological phenomena. The science of Neurology 
still remains the science of Neurology and no amount of 
endeavor on the part of the behaviorist has been able 
to bridge the chasm between it and psychology, nor have 
the most painstaking researches been able to alter the 
fact that the operations of intellect and will still lie 
beyond and above the realm of sensation and feeling. 

Were some new discovery to enable us tomorrow to 
bridge the chasms between life and non-life, between phys- 
iology and psychology, between the world of sense and 
the world of intellect and thus reverse the whole trend 
of scientific progress, it would not in the least affect the 
Christian’s belief in God or change the data on which 
Christian philosophers have ever based their belief in a 
Creator. But as the case stands, scientific research in 
these various fields has ever tended more and more to 
demonstrate the existence of impassable chasms between 
these various classes of natural phenomena and incidentally 
they furnish a strong argument in favor of creation since 
there is no other conceivable way at present to account 
for the beginnings of life on this planet, at a time when 
the conditions had become such as to permit of the exist- 
ence of living protoplasm and of the appearance on the 
earth of sentiency and intelligence at still later periods of 
time. It is not science, therefore, but deep-rooted ante- 
cedent prejudice that leads men to ignore the breaks in 
the natural series and to refuse to accept any unjointed 
links in nature. Men may still continue to believe in 
monism, but they cannot draw support for such belief 
from modern science. 

Thomas Huxley, who will not be known to posterity as 
a friend of theologians, thus points out the absurdity of the 
attempt to bridge over the least conspicuous of these 
chasms: “Nobody, I imagine, will credit me with the 
desire to limit the empire of physical science. But I 
really feel bound to confess that a great many very familiar 
and, at the same time, extremely important phenomena 
lie quite beyond its legitimate limits. I cannot conceive, 
for example, how the phenomena of consciousness, as such 
and apart from the physical process by which they are 
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called into existence, are to be brought within the bounds 
of physical science. Take the simplest possible example, 
the feeling of redness. Physical science tells us that it 
commonly arises as a consequence of molecular changes 
propagated from the eye to a certain part of the substance 
of the brain, when vibrations of luminiferous ether of a cer- 
tain character fall upon the retina. Let us then suppose 
the process of physical analysis pushed so far that one 
could view the last link of this chain of molecules, watch 
their movements as if they were billiard balls, weigh them, 
measure them, and know all that is physically knowable 
about them. Well, even in that case, we should be just 
as far from being able to include the r sulting phenomena 
of consciousness, the feeling of redness, within the bounds 
of physical science, as we are at present. It would remain 
as unlike the phenomena we know under the names of 
matter and motion as it isnow. . . . 

“I do not suppose that I am exceptionally endowed 
because I have all my life enjoyed a keen perception of the 
beauty offered us by nature and by art. Now physical 
science may and probably will, some day, enable our 
posterity to set forth the exact physical concomitants and 
conditions of the strange rapture of beauty. But if ever 
that day arrives, the rapture will remain, just as it is now, 
outside and beyond the physical world; and, even in the 
mental world, something superadded to mere sensation. 
I do not wish to crow unduly over my humble cousin the 
orang, but in the aesthetic province, as in that of the 
intellect, I am afraid he is nowhere. I doubt not he 
would detect a fruit amidst a wilderness of leaves where I 
could see nothing; but I am tolerably confident that he 
has never been awe struck, as I have been, by the dim 
religious gloom, as of a temple devoted to the earthgods, 
of the tropical forests which he inhabits. Yet I doubt 
not that our poor long-armed and short-legged friend, as 
he sits meditatively munching his durian fruit, has some- 
thing behind that sad Socratic face of his which is utterly 
‘beyond the bounds of physical science.’ Physical 
science may know all about his clutching the fruit and 
munching it and digesting it, and how the physical 
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titillation of his palate is transmitted to some microscopic 
cells of the gray matter of his brain. But the feelings of 
sweetness and of satisfaction, which, for a moment, hang 
out their signal lights in his melancholy eyes, are as 
utterly outside the bounds of physics as is the ‘fine frenzy’ 
of a human rhapsodist.””” 

The clear recognition of the line which separates 
consciousness from the realm of unconscious life only 
brings out in stronger light the fundamental unity of all 
nature, for in spite of this line of demarcation, conscious- 
ness in all its phases expresses itself in this world only 
through material and vital phenomena, and in obedience 
to the laws of these lower realms of nature. In conse- 
quence of this, conscious phenomena are extremely 
complex and difficult of analysis, and it is not surprising 
that they constitute the last realm of nature in which 
man has been brought to recognize the reign of law. 

Plant life is governed by laws peculiar to itself, but these 
laws operate in harmony with the laws of the mineral 
kingdom. So, too, sentient life is governed by its own 
peculiar laws which operate in harmony with the laws 
of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, and, in like manner, 
the human intellect and will, in all their processes, function 
under laws which find no application beyond their own 
domain. Nevertheless, intellect and will must operate 
in conformity with the laws which govern the lower realms 
of nature. 

Without in the least confusing these various truths or 
natural phenomena, man has come at last to recognize the 
fact that all the processes of nature, from the swaying 
of the planet and the flowing of the tide to the highest 
movements of thought and emotion, are under the control 
of laws which are objective and intrinsic. And he has 
learned further that his dominion over these phenomena 
is and must always remain in direct proportion to his 
knowledge of the natural laws which express the mode of 
activity of the forces lying back of the phenomena. 

The recognition of the Reign of Law has brought into 
existence in our own day a large and varied group of 
sciences and it has profoundly modified many of the older 

* Huzley, Evolution and Ethics, New York, 1894, p. 122 ff. 
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sciences. But nowhere does the recognition of the 
Reign of Law demand so complete a change of attitude 
as in the school. Every subject taught must be presented 
in a new way and be clothed with a new interest. In fact, 
the very meaning of the term education has undergone a 
profound change. The teacher has ceased to be a mere 
purveyor of facts; his function is to minister to the growing 
mind, to guide the complex processes of development that 
are taking place in the minds and hearts of his pupils. 
He has come to realize that the process of education as 
it takes place in the mind of the pupil is a vital process 
which is governed in all its phases by the laws of life and 
mind. The recognition of the reign of law in the realm 
of mental life has brought home to the educator the 
realization that his power over the processes of develop- 
ment in the minds and hearts of his pupils must always 
remain in direct proportion to his knowledge of the laws 
of life and mind that govern these processes. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 





SOME EVIDENCES OF MYSTICISM IN ENGLISH POETRY 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY* 


PREFATORY NOTE 


The purpose of this study has been to determine the part which 
that phase of philosophical thought known as mysticism has 
played as a creative factor in English poetry of the nineteenth 
century. An effort has been made, first, to reach a definite 
conclusion as to what the word mysticism connotes, and then to 
adduce specific instances of this characteristic from the writings 
of a group of poets selected as being the best exponents of the 
type of mysticism which they represent. The bibliographies 
contain only such works as have been of immediate value in 
preparing this dissertation. 


MYSTICISM: ITS DEFINITION AND HISTORY 


The word “mysticism” is borrowed from the Greek. The 
pbora, peuvnuévor, were those persons who were privileged to 
take part in certain ceremonies periodically performed in honor 
of some god. The word implies two: characteristics in those so 
privileged: first, a special knowledge of divine things, obtained by 
instruction (uwvéw), and secondly, the ability and the obligation 
to maintain secrecy concerning these things (uiw). “The mystics 
are, in fact, the inner circle of devotees of any cult; they are pos- 
sessed of knowledge which partakes of the nature of revelation 
rather than of acquired science, and which is imparted in considera- 
tion of some special aptitude, natural or acquired.””! 

So much for the history of the word: the experience itself has 
been variously defined. St. Bonaventure says, “Sapientia enim 
haec Mystica Theologica dicitur a Paulo Apostolo edocta, a 
Dionysio Areopagita suo discipulo, conscripta, quae idem est 
quod extensio amoris in Deum per amoris desiderium.”? Gerson 
declares, “Theologica mystica est motio anagogica in Deum per 


*A dissertation submitted to the Catholic Sisters College of the Catholic 
University of America, by Sister Mary Pius, M.A., in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree doctor of philosophy. 

Sharpe, Mysticism: Its True Nature ol Value, London, 1910, Ch. II, 


p. 1. 
2 St. Bonaventurae Opera, Quaracchi, 1898, Mystica Theologica, Prologus 
Tomus Octavus, p. 2. 
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amorem fervidum et purum.”* Corderius in the definition 
“Mystica theologica, si vim nominis attendas designat quandam 
sacram et arcanam de Deo divinisque rebus notitiam’’‘ points out 
two striking notes of mysticism, that the knowledge is sacred, 
and not for all, “arcanam.” 

L’Abbé Migne gives the following definition. “La mystique 
est la science d’état surnaturel de l’4me humaine, manifesté 
dans le corps et dans l’ordre des choses visible par des effets 
également surnaturels.”* In Ribet we find, “La théologie mys- 
tique, au point de vue subjectif et expérimental, nous semble 
pouvoir étre définie; une attraction surnaturelle et passive de 
l’4me, vers Dieu, provenant d’une illumination et d’un embrase- 
ment intérieurs, qui, préviennent la réflexion, surpassent |’effort 
humain, et peuvent avoir sur le corps un retentissement merveil- 
leux et irrésistible.’’* 

There is implied in all these definitions the idea that mysticism 
has its origin in “that dim consciousness of the beyond which is a 
part of our human nature, and which is the raw material of all 
religion, philosophy, and art.””’ Undoubtedly, there is a hunger 
and thirst of the soul, as well as of the body, and the same power 
which gave the body certain senses, together with a capacity and 
a tendency to satisfy them, has given the soul certain capacities 
and tendencies which can be satisfied only by knowledge and love. 
All philosophy of life, no matter what trend of thought it follows, 
attempts to satisfy this twofold longing, but mysticism is differ- 
entiated from other forms of philosophy in the manner in which it 
seeks that satisfaction. 

The mystic holds as a fundamental truth that back of all the 
diverse forms of reality is a Unity, and Ultimate Reality, which we 
call God, and that only through the soul can this truth be compre- 
hended. “Mysticism considers as the end of philosophy, the 
direct union of the human soul with the divinity through con- 
templation and love, and attempts to determine the processes 
and means of realizing this end. This contemplation is not 


*Gersonii Joannis, Opera, Parisiis, 1606, Mysticam Theologiam, Tertia 
pars operum, p. 276. 

‘ Corderius, in Opera S. Dionysii Areopagitae, Migne, P. G., Paris, 1844, 
seq., III, 1003. 

5 Migne, Dictionnaire de Mystique Chrétienne, Paris, 1847. Tome Trente- 
Cinquiéme, Introduction. 

® Ribet, La M. pee Divine, Paris, 1879, Tome Premier, p. 14. 


‘Inge, Christian Mysticism, London, 1899, Lecture I, p. 5. 
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based on a mere analytical knowledge Of the Infinite, but on a 
direct and immediate intuition of the Infinite.””* 

One of the greatest difficulties in the study of mysticism is the 
lack of anything like historic succession in the development of 
the movement. Mystics seem immune from the laws that ordi- 
narily govern human expression. “They are philosophers and 
hermits, unlettered women and profound scholars. They live in 
nodern Paris or medieval England, or the story of their lives can 
xe but faintly discerned through the rich web of Eastern tradition; 
they are legends of the past; they travel on our railroad carriages 
with us today. And yet, in spite of the dissimilarity of their 
origin, there is a wonderful unanimity in their teaching.””* 

The term was first used in the sense in which we now apply it, 
by the pseudo-Dionysius, probably a Syrian monk of the sixth 
century, whose Mystical Theology has played so prominent a part 
in the development of Christian mysticism, but the roots of the 
thought itself lay in the Oriental religions. Mysticism dominated 
‘n the philosophy of ancient Egypt, as is evident from the extrava- 
gant symbolism employed. It was a fundamental element in the 
Taoism of Laotze. The climate and habit of life in India tended 
to produce passivity, and the Upanishads teach that the soul or 
piritual consciousness is the only source of true knowledge. 
Che Hindu thinks of the soul as a great eye in the center of his 
being, by which he can look outward and penetrate through 
a>pearance to reality. Hence, despising matter, he bends all his 
faculties within his spiritual consciousness, and so becomes one 
with Brahman, the universal soul. There is not a great deal of 
this thought in Greece until Plato, to whom the desire of wisdom, 
or love of beauty, is nothing but the yearning of the soul to be 
joined to what is akin to it. Plato is regarded as the source of 
speculative mysticism in Europe, and in the later Platonic schools 
contemplation rather than reasoned knowledge became the 
object of philosophy. 

Plotinus (A. D. 204-270) was, perhaps, the most powerful 
exponent of Neo-Platonism. He was an Egyptian who studied 
in Alexandria at a time when that city was the greatest center of 


8 bey Art, “Mysticism,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, p. 663. 
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learning in the world. “The form of his thought is an advanced 
Platonic idealism combined with the conception of emanations 
from the Hermetic philosophy, with elements from the mysteries 
and from oriental cults, but the real inspiration came from his own 
deep mystical experience of ecstatic union with the One.” 
There can be little doubt about the genuineness of his mystical 
experience, “whether it was no more than a strong emotional 
realization of intellectual principles obtained by some remarkable 
philosophical acumen,” or “one of those manifestations of divine 
grace outside its regular channels, the occurrence of which from 
time to time has been quite unmistakable.”* 

With Plotinus the end of human life is the purification of the 
soul and its gradual assimilation with the divinity. His works 
were collected by his pupil, Porphyry, and arranged in six Enneads. 
Here he teaches that “Three roads lead to God—art, love, and 
philosophy. The artist seeks for the Idea in its sensible mani- 
festations; the lover seeks it in the human soul; the philosopher 
seeks for it in the sphere in which it dwells without alloy—in the 
intelligible world and in God.”’* 

The teachings of Plotinus, transmitted through St. Augustine 
(854-480), and Dionysius, exercised an immense influence on 
Christian mysticism. While the Fathers recognized and gladly 
incorporated in their philosophy what they knew to be true in 
pagan thought, yet they maintained the essential inability of the 
mind to penetrate, of itself, and without divine illumination, the 
mysteries of divine love. St. Augustine expressly teaches that 
we can know the essence of things in “rationibus aeternis” yet 
the data for the knowledge must be supplied by the senses.” 

Mysticism, as implying a peculiar aptitude for certain states 
of mind not commonly enjoyed by the multitude, existed in the 
Church from the beginning. The Apostles were mystics in the 
truest sense. St. Paul, writing to the Philippians styles himself a 
“weuunueévos,”® and certain prayers in the Liturgy of the Mass 
are still said yvor«as. Harnack, in his Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity declares this to be one of its sources of power and 


" { Enneads I, 8, translated by Tezlor, London, 1817. 
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appeal, that “It has mysteries of its own, which it sought to 
fathom, only to adore them again in silence; and secondly, that it 
preached to the perfect in another and a deeper sense than it did 
to simple folk.” The tradition was carried on by Clement of 
Alexandria, by the Shepherd of Hermas, by St. Ignatius, who 
styled himself Gco¢épos, the God-bearer, thus laying claim to 
intimate mystical experience. 

About the middle of the ninth century the works of Dionysius 
were translated from Greek into Latin by the great Irish scholar 
and philosopher, John Scotus Eriugena, and in this form they 
were a mighty factor in determining the life and thought of the 
Middle Ages. Through the teachings of William of Champeaux 
(1070-1121), the movement gained strength in France during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It numbered among its defenders 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1091-1153), and the group of mystical 
philosophers known as the Victorines. In them mysticism took 
its place as a regularly organized science." They had the medieval 
passion for allegory, and the scholastic love for classification, and 
so they divide the stages of contemplation, the states of the soul, 
and the degrees of divine love, and make them conform to the 
mystic numbers seven, four, and three.” Their writings do 
not appeal to modern readers, but they were vitally influential 
in conditioning the development of later mystics. Their works, 
and those of St. Bernard, were translated into English in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, probably by the unknown 
author of the “Cloud of Unknowing.” In St. Bernard, and 
Richard of St. Victor we have two strong figures, the one a type 
of the political mystic, the other of the intellectual. 

In the same century there appeared in Germany a line of women 
mystics not less remarkable for spiritual intuition than for literary 
ability. St. Hildegarde® (1098-1179) and St. Elizabeth of 
Schoenau (11388-1165), were able representatives of that mysticism 
which prompts to energetic public service in a good cause, and of 
which St. Catherine of Sienna is the most familiar example. 
St. Hildegarde sent her letters like firebrands over Europe, striving 


” Harnack, Mission and Expansion of Christianity, Vol. II, p. 237. 
% Cf. Turner, History of ire New York, 1903, p. 303. 

” Cf. Migne, Patrologia Latina, Paris, 1844, seq., t. 175-177-196. 
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to enkindle in indifferent rulers and sluggish people something of 
her own enthusiastic idealism. 

In the next century we find three women of genius, whose home 
was in the Benedictine Convent of Helfta,*! recording their 
mystical experience in no mean literary form. St. Gertrude, more 
absorbed in her subjective experience than St. Mechtild of Hack- 
born (d. 1810), is a characteristic Catholic mystic of the visionary 
type. Mechtild of Magdeburg (1212-1299), is the author of “The 
Flowing Light of the Godhead” remarkable for poetic beauty and 
for individuality of expression.”* 

The mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) descended to 
his spiritual son and biographer, St. Bonaventure (1221-1274), 
who combined a contemplative nature with vast intellectual 
powers, and whose teaching, as a consequence, has dominated 
orthodox mysticism in all succeeding ages. 

In the period of transition from the medieval to the modern 
world all was unrest—men yearned after they knew not what, and 
sought for light, they knew not where. The old issues of Nomi- 
nalism and Realism were revived by William of Ockham (1280- 
1349), Albert of Saxony (d. 1390), and Peter D’Ailly (1350-1425). 
An abundance of error crept into their teachings, actuated as they 
were by a spirit of intellectual pride. Some turned to the ancient 
classics for the consolation they sought and attempted to revive 
pagan ideals.2* Many, ignorant and obstinate, without either 
the requisite knowledge or the necessary patience to discover the 
laws of nature, sought to wrest from her the secrets of which she 
is possessed, by the process of magic, astrology and simulated 
intercourse with spirits.24 Others, again, weary of endless dis- 
putation, sought knowledge in a truer source, in union with the 
Godhead. 

Turner, in his History of Philosophy, writing of this period, says: 
“The revival of the principles of mysticism was a natural result 
of the decadent condition of philosophy during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. The heaping of subtlety on subtlety and 
the interminable controversies of the advocates of Thomism and 
Scotism bewildered and disgusted the serious seeker after spiritual 
light, and drove him eventually to abandon all intellectual phil- 


*1 Cf. Robinson, A. M. F., End of the Middle Ages, London, 1889, p. 45. 
22 Cf. Welch, Of Six Medieval Women, London, 1913. 
23 Cf. Weber, History of Philosophy, translated by Thilly, New York, 1896, 


p. 261. 
4 Cf. Gérres, Die Christliche Mystik, Regensburg, 184%, Band IV. 
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osophy in favor of a life of contemplation and prayer. Many 
believed with the author of the Imitation of Christ that it is better 
to feel contrition than to know its definition, and that he is very 
learned indeed who does the will of God and renounces his own 
will.”* Such was the case in Germany at this time. We see 
here a group of three mystics,% Eckhart (1260-1329), Tauler 
(1800-1360), and Suso (1300-1865), all three Dominicans, all 
living and working near the Rhine, yet affording a striking contrast. 
Eckhart was strong intellectually, and by some is looked upon as 
the founder of German philosophy. He taught that “The light 
which is the Son of God, and the shining—das Ausscheinen—of 
that light in the creature world are inseparable. The birth of the 
Son, and the Creation of the World were one act.”” For this 
doctrine he was condemned. Tauler was a missionary, possessing 
a broad sympathy with humanity, and a deep spirituality. Suso, 
whose writings have a simple beauty, was a romantic mystic, 
deeply concerned with his own soul, and his personal relation 
with God. Associated with these are the names of Ruysbroek 
(1293-1381), and Thomas 4 Kempis (1380-1471), whose Imitation 
of Christ has been a guide and consolation for Christian mystics 
of widely varying types and ages. His works, together with those 
of Suso, appear in English manuscript early in the fifteenth 
century, taking their place by the side of those of Richard Rolle 
of Hampole (1300-1349). Rolle, who was educated at Oxford, 
became enamored of the mystic life, and turned hermit. His 
descriptions of his communion with Divine Love, are touched 
with a true poetic spirit, and give evidence of an ardent zeal for 
souls.* 

In the British Museum a number of mystical works of the four- 
teenth century are preserved in manuscript. Among these is 
The Cloud of Unknowing® whose authorship has never been deter- 
mined, but which gives evidence of having been largely influenced 
by Dionysius and the Victorines. Two other famous English 


** Turner, History of Philosophy, New York, yay? 411. 


26 Cf. Preger, Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im alter, Leipsic, 1874. 
oe Fi istory of Philosophy, translation edited by Hough, London, 1890, 

. 548, ff. 
. ” Stickl, Geschichte der Philosophie, Mainz, 1888, par. 3, 6, p. 494. 

% Cf. The Fire of Love and The Mending of Life, London, 1896, edited by 
R. Misyer. 

Cf. Gardner, The Cell of Self Knowledge, London, 1910. 
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mystics belong to this period, Walter Hylton™ (d. 1396), and Julian 
of Norwich (1343-1418) who in her Revelations of Divine Love*™ 
exhibits at once the qualities of a poet, a prophet, and a divine 
lover. 

About the same time, another woman of great genius, St. 
Catherine of Sienna, was proving to the world that in one character, 
the traits of the visionary and of the practical philanthropist, 
the constructive thinker and the skilful administrator, may be 
finely balanced. She was at once politician, teacher, and con- 
templative, and was able, in her short career, to render a signal 
service to religion.** 

Denis, the Carthusian (1402-1471),** was a theologian, an ardent 
admirer of the pseudo-Dionysius. His works helped to carry 
over to the modern world the best traditions of Christian 
mysticism. 

Spanish mysticism first found definite expression in the life 
and writings of St. Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556). His Spiritual 
Ezercises are a concrete exposition of the several stages of psycho- 
logical growth in the life history of every true mystic, and were 
a formative influence in determining the inner life of that great 
spiritual teacher, St. Teresa (1515-1582), who with St. John of the 
Cross (1542-1591), seems destined to remain for all time the 
sanest type of pure Catholic mystic. 

The religious mysticism of the seventeenth century, while 
represented on the orthodox side by so great a master in the 
spiritual life as St. Francis of Sales (1567-1622), tended to one of 
those strange aberrations*‘ which form a not infrequent phase 
of its development. Miguel de Molinos® (1640-1697) and Madam 
Guyon (1618-1717) taught a practical passivity and repudiation 
of the body which led to their condemnation by the Church. 

Among Protestant mystics we have Sebastian Franck (1500- 
1543) and Jakob Béhme (1575-1624). 

In the philosophy of Descartes (1596-1649), in which all 
objective knowledge is made subservient to the study of our own 

* Cf. Inge, Studies of English Mystics, London, 1905. 

1 Cf. Revelations of Divine Love, edited by Warrack, London, 1912. 

* Cf. Gardner, St. Catherine of Sienna, London, 1907. The Divine Dialogue 
of St. Catherine of Sienna, translated by Thorold, London, 1896. 

* Cf. Gurdon, Art. Catholic Ency ia, Vol. IV, pp. 734-736. Siegfried, 
“Dionysius, the Carthusian,” Amer. . Review, X XI, 512-527. 


“Cf. Pace, Art. “Quietism,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XII, p. 608-610. 
* Cf. Ott, Art. “Molinos,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. X, p. 105-106. 
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consciousness, latent elements of mysticism are contained, which 
were developed by Pascal (1623-1662), by Geulincx (1625-1669), 
and Malebranche (1638-1715). In Spinoza (1632-1677) there is 
a pantheistic mysticism, while from the philosophy of Kant 
(1724-1804) evolved the romantic mysticism of Fichte (1762- 
1814), Novalis (1772-1801), and Schelling (1775-1854). It is 
this aspect of mysticism which through Coleridge, profoundly 
influenced much of the English literature of the nineteenth century. 

A tendency to mysticism as a mental trait is very pronounced 
in the philosophic thought of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, and finds two powerful exponents in Euchen® and 
Bergson.” 

“Strange as the statement may sound in the midst of the rush 
and riot of our merely industrial pursuits and ambitions, it is 
nevertheless true that the spirit of mysticism is in the air. Spiritu- 
alism, in most, if not in all of its forms, Christian Science, Theos- 
ophy, Buddhism, even Hypnotism in its illegitimate uses, and the 
many other forms of occultism which prevail today, are simply 
diverse practices of a false and reprehensible mysticism. The 
country is covered with votaries, victims, priests and priestesses 
of the occult. It is, in fact, a sign of the times. On the other 
hand, the old heresies have been riddled to pieces by the persistent 
attacks of modern science, the license of private interpretation, 
higher criticism, journalistic ridicule, secular education, and the 
growing contempt in which all shams and pretences in the garb of 
religion are everywhere held in literature and in the life of the 
people.”* 

Tertullian says the soul is by nature Christian,*® and with more 
truth may it be said that man is naturally curious about God, 
and everything touching the unseen world; about heaven and hell, 
the unseen forces of nature, the motor power of his own being, 
and those vast, undiscovered regions which must be for him, for- 
ever unexplored, if reason be his sole guide. Even when he fails 
to perceive it, or refuses to acknowledge it, in his moments of 
deep thought there is borne in upon man the conviction that his 


%° Der Sinn und Wert des Lebens, translated by Gibson, London, 1909. 

* Underhill, “Bergson and the Mystics,” English Review, February, 1912. 

* Conway, S. J., “Nature of Catholic Mysticism,” American Catholic 
Quarterly, XXX, 683. 

* Cf. Tertulliani Opera, Libri A pologetici, cur. E. F. Leopold, Lipsiae, 1839, 
Pars I, p. 81. 
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most substantial interests lie in the direction of the spirit, and 
that the solution of all the vexing problems of existence lies 
ultimately in the acceptance of the belief in another world, and in 
the knowledge and love of God. 

“Back of the Rationalism and Agnosticism of the day, may we 
read a strong religious feeling crying out for life and light and 
warmth. Could these geniuses ascend the heights traversed 
by the great intellects—could they see them as Plato saw them, 
and as Clement and Augustine and Aquinas and 4 Kempis saw 
them—they, too, would find that rest and that fulness of life that 
belong to those dwelling in the broad daylight of God’s truth.” 

Charles Kingsley,*’ in an article contributed to Fraser more 
than fifty years ago, speaks of mysticism as “a mode of thought 
and feeling now all but extinct in England” yet mysticism was 
then, as is now, very far from being dead. Mysticism, like other 
modes of thought which constantly recur, has conquered for itself 
a place in the human mind, and “the very universality of the 
tendency argues some want which it fulfills, a capacity of the soul 
for more perfection than we can obtain through knowledge of 
created things.”’** 

Ferdinand Brunetiére, in La Renaissance de I’Idéalisme, tells 
us that modern mysticism is really a revolt against the hard and 
dry dicta of the high priests of modern science who attempted to 
pronounce the death sentence on spiritual philosophy. It takes 
hold of those who are unwilling to reject the findings of science, 
yet are eager to discover what is the unknown power which binds 
together the patent facts and forces of nature; others, perplexed 
at the potency of evil in individuals, and in the world, are attracted 
by the refuge it offers; others again are fascinated by occult 
phenomena, which science has not yet been able to explain. The 
movement is the result of “the mystical instinct asserting itself 
against the usurpation of the official philosophy of Positivism; 
it amounts to an attempt to enter into the “arcana” of nature and 
human life, which scientific Agnostics definitely refuse to approach; 
it is an endeavor to indemnify us for the spiritual loss we have 
sustained or are in danger of sustaining by accepting a purely 
mechanical view of the universe.” 

“ Azarias, Brother, Essays Miscellaneous, Chicago, 1896, p. 170. 

“| Cf. Art. “The New Mysticism,” Quart. Rev., CXC, 79. 


“ Sauvage, Op. cit., p. 664. 
“ “The New Mystictsm,” Op. cit., p. 82. 
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It is to religion that man looks to cultivate this mystic instinct 
of his nature. Mysticism follows the lead of religion, and as 
there is but one true and many false religions, so there is but one 
true and many false cults of mysticism. All mysticism has in it 
a strong element of the supernatural, yet this has not always been 
developed along lines harmonious with reason and revelation. 

Before discussing the place which mysticism holds as a creative 
factor in the poetry of the day, it seems well to consider the 
characteristics of mysticism, the notes which differentiate the 
true from the false mysticism, and to call attention to the fact 
that in the Catholic Church alone can mysticism, in its purest 
form, exist. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF MYSTICISM 


Man is a compound of matter and spirit so substantially united 
that they act as a unit, and by their action put him in relation with 
a threefold world—the world of matter, the world of men, and the 
world of spirits. Yet, notwithstanding their substantial union, 
mind and matter possess a degree of independence, and a certain 
power in determining the acts for which they, as a unit, are 
responsible.“* When a balance is preserved, man is said to act 
normally; but it may so happen that all the life forces are exercised 
in the benefit of matter, and we have the mere animal life: on 
the other hand, the spiritual may be so cultivated that the activ- 
ities of the body are forced to occupy a secondary place, and we 
have a life analogous to that of pure spirits. 

Persons in this condition are possessed of a knowledge and 
experience foreign to, and beyond, the experience of most men, and 
inexplicable on natural grounds. Here we have the first note 
of true mysticism. It is something supernatural, but not unnat- 
ural, for “mysticism of every kind is wound up with the dual 
nature of man, and while it plays with objects and experiences 
lying above and beyond the sphere of normal human activity, it 
does not, in any instance, call forth the play of forces the poten- 
tiality of which is not rooted in man’s faculties.” 

The sphere of man’s activity is manifold, and the phenomena of 
mysticism appear whenever any element attempts to get into 
direct and immediate intercourse with an object. When the 


“ Cf. Summa Theol., Quaes., LX XVI, translation I, 3, p. 20, ff. 
“ Conway, S. J., Op. cit., XXX, 685. 
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object sought is God, we have true or divine mysticism: but man 
may give himself wholly to the study, service, and worship of the 
forces, mysteries and phenomena of nature, and we have what is 
called nature-mysticism. This was the mysticism of pagan 
antiquity, and it is still designated as such by those who “look 
for mystical knowledge not beyond, but in the material, intellectual 
and emotional life in which our lot is cast. It regards this world 
as but a small fragment of a much larger whole, and as made up 
of many elements all of which are not discoverable, so at least as 
to be clearly distinguished, by either our bodily or our intellectual 
faculties. But every part of it is, in this view, connected with 
and symbolic of something infinitely greater than itself. It 
embodies and illustrates the operation of vast cosmic laws, it 
gives evidence of a divine benevolence which reaches further 
than our utmost vision can follow: it is lit by a ray from the sun 
of perfect beauty that lies below the horizon of earthly existence.” 

Inge calls this “the attempt to realize the presence of the living 
God in the soul and in nature, or more generally, the attempt 
to realize in thought and feeling, the immanence of the temporal 
in the eternal, and of the eternal in the temporal.“ Those who 
teach that creatures are but so many mirrors wherein the goodness, 
and power, and wisdom of God are reflected, and that we have 
but to look therein to acquire a true knowledge of Him, belong 
to the cult of nature-mystics. Believing as they do, that every- 
thing outward and visible corresponds to some invisible entity 
which is its spiritual cause, they hold that every new insight into 
the nature of things is, of itself, a growth in the knowledge and 
love of the Creator. 


“6 Sharpe, Op. cit., p. 9. 
* Op. cit., p. 5. 


(To be continued) 





THE CATECHISM IN THE SCHOOL 


The catechism—the outline of the doctrines of our religion, 
should have the first place among the subjects taught in our 
parochial schools. 

It should be the best known subject in our course of studies. 
The teaching of it is an art so difficult and so important that it 
should be taught with at least equal care and skill together with 
the same art and ingenuity and thorough preparation which are 
brought to bear in the teaching of arithmetic, geography, language 
and history. 

Let us take for instance the subject history. The child has an 
outline or makes one of each topic. The outline consists of the 
facts of each topic. Besides the outline, the child has a develop- 
ment of the same in the history—the textbook of the grade. 
When the child is assigned a history topic he is asked to make an 
outline taking in all the facts of the topic. These facts are com- 
mitted to memory and the explanation of the same dressed in the 
language of the child. 

If history and geography can be taught topically with great 
success, there is no reason why the same success should not attend 
the topical treatment of the doctrines of our religion. 

Hence we offer the following suggestions: 

In the Catechism the child has the outline only made up of the 
facts of the topic—the answers of the Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 or 2, according to grade. That the child may grasp more easily 
the essential points of the doctrine he is required to commit to 
memory the topic and the facts pertaining thereto. 

The Sisters’ daily instruction should be a development of the 
facts of each topic in the Catechism and should be brought 
within the reach of the child’s mind and heart. The instruction 
should give the child whatever additional facts may be necessary 
for a proper development of the topic by means of reproduction, 
composition and discussion. 

It should be a clear, firm and solid treatment of the truths of 
faith in the language of children. Thorough preparation is a 
necessary element in the teaching of any subject as it not only 
makes for better instruction but it saves time as well. In fact a 
topic properly prepared can be well taught in much less time than 
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is possible without such preparation. It tends to system and 
unity in the presentation of a subject. 

In treating the doctrine as a topic and the memorizing of the 
facts of the topic we obtain the following results: 

It develops a greater memory from which some educators aim 
to acquire by means of daily memory lines. The work of each 
grade is so arranged that the unity of treatment is not destroyed 
as the work of each grade dovetails into the work of the other. 

The foundation lessons of memory work are given in the lower 
grades with an added treatment in each succeeding grade, so that 
the children of the upper grades should be so well versed in the 
subject matter that they can talk or write fluently upon wha*ever 
topic may be assigned to them, thus giving the child a greater 
grasp and a thorough knowledge of the doctrines of our religion, 
and the power of discussing the same intelligently not only during 
his school life but in his latter days. 

It will also be found that the mere drudgery of learning the 
Catechism, which to many has certainly become a task, becomes 
a pleasure and may be correlated with the study of English and 
placed on a teaching basis as all studies that can be taught topi- 
cally, such as history, geography, etc. 

Topic and Facts of Topic. 

Illustration. 

Preparation by Sister. 

The topic in Catechism for today is God. 

The facts of the given topic are the answers of the Baltimore 
Catechism No. 1 or 2, according to grade. 

Topic—God. 

Facts relating to topic.* 

1. God is a spirit infinitely perfect. 
2. God has no beginning; He always was, and He always will 
be. 
. God is everywhere. 
4. We do not see God, because He is a pure spirit and cannot 
be seen with bodily eyes. 
5. God sees us and watches over us. 


iss) 


*Topic—Holy Ghost; Topic—Baptism. Either of these would be much 
better than sample above. 
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6. God knows all things, even our most secret thoughts, 
words and actions. 

7. God can do all things, and nothing is hard or impossible to 
Him. 

8. God is all just, all holy, all merciful, as He is infinitely 
perfect. 


UNITY IN EACH TOPIC 


If the topic is too extensive, it should be divided in such a way 
that every part is distinct and forms a mental whole. 

In every instruction or composition there should be one dom- 
inant idea around which are ranged secondary facts, examples, 
stories contributing to place it in bold relief. 

In this way the topic becomes the center from which the details 
radiate and to which they point. 

This unity roots the ideas securely in the understanding and 
fixes them in the memory. 

To secure this unity: 

1. Announce clearly and distinctly the topic and its divisions. 
2. Give summary of the topic just before concluding. 
Order goes hand in hand with unity. 
Order results from good division and the ordinary daily 
plan. 
This plan facilitates invention for the Sister and helps the 
child’s memory. 
The children will perceive the topic and its facts clearly 
and will follow the instruction more easily. 


METHOD OF ASSIGNING FACTS OF TOPIC TO BE COMMITTED 
TO MEMORY 


In grades I, II, HI, IV, and V. 

Give every day one fact only to each child according to numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, etc., taking in all the facts as heretofore stated. 

The next day, give every child a fact different from the one 
assigned the day before. 

The third day, continue the same operation until all the facts 
are memorized. 

Every day, have the whole class give the facts in unison. 

The following day, have the children give the facts individually. 
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When all the facts are known, have one half of the class recite 
while the other half writes the facts. 

By this continuous repetition, every child will know the facts 
of the topic—the framework around which your enlarged explana- 
tion is built. 

If any child has not memorized all the facts of the topic, con- 
tinue to call him every day while you are explaining these facts. 

Hence at the expiration of the time given for the class to know 
the facts of the assigned topic, every child will have a fair 
foundation on which you can still continue to build with your 
explanation. 

In grades VI, VII. VIII, topics and memorized facts relating to 
given topic are rapidly reviewed and explanation enlarged. 


METHOD IN TEACHING 


1. Give your explanation or rather your instruction on the 
topic assigned, asking questions now and then to see if you are 
understood. 

2. Have your class read, memorize and write the facts of the 
topic. 

8. Have contests as in the treatment of spelling, also dialogues, 
and insist on the children asking one another questions, but only 
on the facts of the topic or their meaning. 

4. Ask questions yourself and, from time to time, have some of 
the children take charge of the class and ask questions in an orderly 
manner. 

5. A composition on the assigned topic is to be given as a final 
test of the child’s knowledge in regard to the subject matter 
assigned and explained. 

Compositions on grade topics in grade IV. 

Reproduction of prayers from memory in grades V and VI. 

Compositions on prayers and grade topics in grades VII and 
VIII. Reproduction of grade prayers and facts of grade topics in 
grade III and in grade II (second term). 


IN REGARD TO THE EXPLANATION OF THE FACT OF THE 
ASSIGNED TOPIC 


Give your class the meaning of the facts in child’s language to 
write as home work. 
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RECITATION SCHEDULE 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday: 


9.00-9.10. Class A—Writing or study. 

Class B.—Recitation or explanation. 
9.10-9.20. Class A—Recitation or explanation. 

Class B—Writing or study. 
9.20-9.30. Both classes—Oral instruction on new topic. 


Friday—-30 minutes composition on work of the week. 

N. B.—The writing period above may consist of the development 
in the child’s own words of some review topic previously placed on 
the board by the Sister. 

The work should be well done and not hurried, special atten- 
tion being given to the writing so as to avoid carelessness. 

Have your topic such as can be done by the children in the time 
assigned. 

The recitation period may consist of the reading of the subject 
matter written during the first period, with corrections made 
by the class, the aim of which should be to make every child 
conversant with the subject matter. 

The children may in turn question each other, which would tend 
to arouse interest and make the work pleasant. 

In recitation have child speak correctly, clearly and distinctly, 
accepting nothing but the child’s best effort. 

Have the facts of the topic read by several children with expres- 
sion and feeling. 


COMPOSITION 


After your class has mastered the topics treated during the 
week, have all write a composition using the facts of the topic as 
the outline facts, and your explanation as the clothing of these 
facts in the child’s own language. 

During the English period have children correct one another’s 
composition papers as to spelling, capitals, punctuation, sentences, 
correct use of words, and paragraphs. 

In regard to reproduction of the prayers and facts of the topic 
in the lower grades, have children correct one another’s papers as 
in the above statement. 


New Haven, Conn. James R. Mircue 11. 














CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The first Intercollegiate Debate between George Washington 
University and the Catholic University of America took place 
on Saturday, May 6, at McMahon Hall, on the question: 
“Resolved, That Immigration to the United States should be 
Further Restricted by the Imposition of a Literacy Test.” 
The affirmative side was upheld by the Catholic University, 
whose speakers were: Messrs. Warren Maxwell, Letters, 718; 
Edward P. Somers, Letters, 17; Thomas P. O’Connor, Let- 
ters, 16, and Martin A. Hunt, Letters, ’17, alternate. George 
Washington was represented by Messrs. H. W. Cornell, Law, 
17; C. T. Burton Fuller, Law, ’18; Pgad B. Morehouse, Law, 
16, and Gerald V. Weikerd, Law, ’18, alternate. The defenders 
of the negative side were declared the victors. The judges 
were Chief Justice Montgomery, U. 8. Court of Customs Ap- 
peals; Justice Smith, U. 8. Court of Customs Appeals, and 
Justice Booth, U. 8. Court of Claims. 

The second annual conference of the American Church His- 
tory Seminar was given on Thursday, May 18, at 8 p. m., in 
McMahon Hall, by the Honorable Michael J. Ryan, Public 
Service Commissioner of Pennsylvania. His subject was “The 
Value of Local Church History.” The Rt. Rev. William J. 
Russell, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Washington, D C., 
presided at the conference, which was attended by a large 
audience. 

Under the auspices of the Dante Society of Washington the 
Rt. Rev. Maurice F. Burke, D.D., Bishop of St. Joseph, Minn., 
delivered a lecture on May 19 in McMahon Hall, on “The Mod- 
ern Study of Dante.” The lecturer was introduced by the Rt. 
Rey. Rector, Bishop Shahan, who recalled Bishop Burke’s repu- 
tation as a profound student of the Italian poet and his position 
as first President of the Dante Society. The lecture was well 
attended by the professors and students of the University, and 
a large and distinguished gathering of visitors, including His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Bonzano, and 
Chief Justice White, of the United States Supreme Court. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Upon the invitation of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, the 
Catholic Educational Association will hold its Thirteenth 
Annual Convention in Baltimore, Md., from June 26 to 29. 
All arrangements have been completed for a full and varied 
program, and it is expected that a large number of delegates 
will report from the Catholic institutions and dioceses of the 
country. 
The meeting will open with Solemn Mass to be celebrated 
at 9 o’clock in the Cathedral of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The preliminary program follows: 


Tuesday, June 27 
GENERAL SESSION 
11:00 A. M.—Opening of the Convention. 
Address of the President General. 
Reading of Reports. Appointment of committees on 
Resolutions and Nominations. Miscellaneous Business. 
Registration. 


Paper: By the Very Reverend Thomas E. Shields, 
Ph.D., The Catholic University of American, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Discussion. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


All sessions of this Department and its Sections will 
be held in Cathedral School unless otherwise announced. 
P. M.—Opening of Conference. Business session. Ad- 
dress of the President, Reverend Dr. Matthew Schu- 
macher, C.8.C., Director of Studies, University of Notre 
Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Appointments of Committeees on Resolutions and 
Nominations. 

Paper: “Why Sociology Should be Taught in Our 
Catholic Colleges.” By Reverend J. W. Maguire, C.8.V., 
Professor of Sociology, St. Viator College, Bourbon- 
nais, Ill. 

P. M.—Meeting of the Section of Catholic Colleges for 
Women. General Report. Organization. Discussion. 
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PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
All sessions of this Department and its Sections will 
be held in Calvert Hall. 

2:00 P. M.—Opening of Conference. 

Address of the President, Reverend John A. Dillon, 
Newark, N. J. 

Business session. Appointment of committees. 

Paper: “The Gary Plan.” By Dr. J. H. Haaren, 
Associate Superintendent of New York Public Schools. 

Discussion: Reverend Paul L. Blakely, 8.J., New 
York; Reverend Francis Bradley, D.D., Superintendent 
of Parish Schools, Fall River, Mass. 

3:30 P. M.—Paper: “Some Ends in Elementary Education; 
To Teach Pupils to Study.” By Brother Peter, 8.M., 
Catholic Boys’ High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion: Brother Callixtus, F.8.C., De La Salle 
Institute, New York; Prof. William J. McAuliffe, Cathe- 
dral College, New York. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 
4:00 P. M.—Opening of Conference. 

Business session. ~ 

Paper: “Co-education from a Catholic Standpoint.” 
By the Reverend Albert Muntsch, 8.J., St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion: Right Reverend Monsignor P. R. Mc- 
Devitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC DEAF-MUTB CONFERENCE 

In order that the members of this Conference may be 

able to attend sessions of the other departments, the 

meetings of the Deaf-Mute Conference will be arranged 
to suit the convenience of the greatest number. 


PROGRAM 
Opening of Conference. Address by the Chairman, 
Reverend F. A. Moeller, 8.J. 
Papers to be announced later. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 

The sessions of this Department will be held in Calvert 
Hall, unless otherwise announced. 

General Topic: The problem of the Seminarists’ 
Summer Holidays. Will the vacation be spent entirely 
away from the Seminary, or under immediate Seminary 
control? 

P. M.—Opening of Conference by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John B. Peterson, Ph.D., President of the 
Seminary Department. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Miscellaneous business. 

Paper: “The Vacation Passed Under the Direct In- 
fluence and Control of the Seminary.” By the Reverend 
Bartholomew Randolph, C.M., St. Vincent’s Seminary, 
Germantown, Pa. 

Discussion. 


GENERAL SESSION 
P. M.—Committee meetings. 
P. M.—General meeting of all members of the Depart- 
ments and Sections. 
Paper: “The State.” By the Very Reverend John F. 
Fenlon, 8.8., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wednesday, June 28 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 
A. M.—Mathematics and Science Section. 

Paper: “The Place of General Science in the Cur- 
riculum.” By Reverend Ignatius Wagner, C.PP.S., 
Collegeville, Ind. 

Paper: “Astronomy, a Lost Study.” By Reverend 
Brother Potamian, F.S.C., Manhattan College, New 
York City. 

Paper: “When Shall We Teach ‘Eliminated’ Matter in 
Mathematics?” By Reverend James B. Craney, Dubuque 
College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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10:30 A. M.—Language and Literature Section. 
Discussion : “The Study of the Author in Our Schools.” 
Paper: “How Much and How Shall We Study the 

History of Literature With the Author?” By Miss Mary 

Aloysia Molloy, Ph.D., St. Teresa’s College, Winona, 

Minn. 

Paper: “How Much and How Shall We Study the 
Style of the Author?” By Mr. Patrick J. Downing, 
Ph.D,. Cambridge School, New Milford, Mass. 

Paper: “How Much and How Shall We Study the 
Subject Matter of the Author?” By Reverend Brother 
Pius, President, Calvert Hall College, Baltimore, Md. 














GENERAL DISCUSSION 

Summary of discussion, by Reverend Francis B. Don- 
nelly, 8.J., President, Gonzaga College, Washington, 
D. C. 







PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


9:00 A. M.—Some Problems of Schoo] Management: 

Paper: “Accurate Keeping of School Records.” By 
Brother Azarias, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion: Reverend Joseph V. 8. McClancy, Super- 
intendent of Parish Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Paper: “Good Classroom Management.” By the Rev- 
erend William J. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Parish 
Schools, Hartford, Conn. 

Discussion: Brother G. Philip, De La Salle Institute, 
Cumberland, Md.; Reverend Lawrence A. Brown, Super- 
intendent of Parish Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Paper: “To Train for the Formation of Good Habits.” 
By the Reverend Augustine Hickey, Superintendent of 
Parish Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Discussion: Brother E. Felix, Rock Hill College, Elli- 
cott City, Md. 

Paper: “To Teach Them to Speak Their Mother 
Tongue Correctly.” By the Reverend John P. McNichols, 

S.J., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Discussion: Brother Justin, C.F.X., St. Peter’s 
School, Richmond, Va. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 
A. M.—Paper: “The Vacation Passed at the Student’s 
Home or Away from the Immediate Influence of the 
Seminary.” By the Right Reverend Monsignor Henry T. 
Drumgoole, D.D., Rector of St. Charles’ Seminary, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


GENERAL SESSION 

M.—General meeting of all members of the Association. 
Annual election of general officers of the Association. 
Address. Topic and writer to be announced later. 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


P. M.—Philosophy and History Section. 

Paper: “Scholasticism and Pedagogy.” By Reverend 
Claude Pernin, 8.J., Professor of Philosophy, Campion 
College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Paper: “The Scope of Value of History in Catholic 
Colleges.” By Brother Denis Edward, President, La 
Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 

P. M.—Meeting of the various sections to discuss mat- 
ters of special interest to each section. 

Election of officers for each section. 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Superintendents’ Section 


P. M.—Paper: “Practice Schools and Training Classes 
for Young Teachers.” By the Reverend William F. 
Lawlor, Assistant Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Discussion: Brother George Sauer, 8.M., Inspector 
of Schools, Dayton, Ohio. 

Election of officers, miscellaneous business. 

Adjournment. 

At 2:30 P. M. there will be a meeting of the local and 
visiting teachers and representatives of religious com- 
munities. Reverend Lawrence A. Brown, Superintendent 
of Parish Schools, Archdiocese of Baltimore, presiding. 
Papers to be announced later. 
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GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 P. M.—Report of the Committee on Educational Legis- 
lation, Reverend M. J. Ahern, 8.J., Chairman. 
Discussion. 


Thursday, June 29 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


9:30 A. M.—Reports from various sections. 
Business session. 
Deferred matters. General topics for the good of the 
Department. 
Resolutions. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


9:00 A. M.—Paper: “The Problem of Feeble-Mindedness.” 
By Madeleine A. Hallowell, M.D., Medical Director and 
Superintendent of New Jersey State Institution for 
Feeble-Minded, Vineland, N. J. 

Paper: “The Lesson Plan.” By Brother John Gar- 
vin, 8.M., St. Martin’s Academy, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion: Reverend Michael J. Larkin, Associate 
Superintendent of Parish Schools, New York; Brother 
Sylvan, C.F.X., Mount St. Joseph College, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Paper: “The Books Every Catholic Teacher Should 
Read.” By the Reverend John E. Flood, Associate Super- 
intendent of Parish Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion: Reverend Patrick J. McCormick, Ph.D., 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


11:00 A. M.—Business Session. 
Election of officers. 
Reading of Resolutions. 
Miscellaneous business. 
Adjournment. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


9:30 A. M.—Discussion of plans for vacation passed under 
partial control of the Seminary: Opening paper by the 
Reverend Charles E. Boone, 8.8., of St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion. 

Business session. 

Election of officers. 

Resolutions. 

Adjournment. 

At noon a general session of the Association and all 
its departments will formally bring the convention to a 
close. At this session the names of members of the 
General Executive Board will be announced, and the 
resolutions read. A meeting of the Executive Board will 
be held at 3 P. M. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC SOCIETIES 


During Federation Week, August 20-23, there will meet in 
New York City, the American Federation of Catholic Societies, 
the Catholic Young Men’s National Union, the New York State 
League, German Catholic Central Verein, the German Roman 
Catholic Central Verein, and several other Catholic societies. 

It is anticipated that the convention will attract to New 
York City approximately 20,000 visitors and make the Federa- 
tion Week the greatest week in the history of the Catholic 
Church in New York City. 

The convention will open with Pontifical High Mass at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Sunday, August 20. The Mass will be 
sung by Cardinal Farley. Cardinals Gibbons and O’Connell 
and Rt. Rev. John Bonzano, the Apostolic Delegate, are ex- 
pected to be present. A number of the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of the country, as well as other prominent ecclesiastics 
and prominent laymen have expressed their intention of 
attending the convention. 

Arrangements are being made for a military guard on the 
occasion of the Mass to be selected from the 69th Regiment of 
the New York National Guard. 
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On Sunday evening, August 20, a monster mass meeting 
will be held in the Hippodrome, at which addresses will be 
made by several of the most prominent laymen in the Catholic 
Church in America. 

Several other mass meetings are contemplated. Meetings of 
the various societies affiliated with the federation will be held 
during the convention week. 

The Catholic Press Association will meet in New York City 
the week previous to Federation Week. 

Information concerning the convention may be obtained by 
addressing Hon. John Whalen, National President, The Amer- 
ican Federation of Catholic Societies, 206 Broadway, New York 


City. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The National Education Association will meet in annual 
convention in New York City, July 3 to July 7. It is announced 
that President Wilson will be the chief speaker at one of the 
evening sessions. 


In the first session of the Department of Elementary Education 
the following theme will be discussed: 


“A Study of the Question of the Transfer of the Upper Two Grades 
of the Elementary School to the High School.” The following sub- 
topics will be considered: (1) “The Peculiar Psychological Conditions 
and Social Needs of the Seventh and Eighth Grades,” by David Sned- 
den, Commissioner of Education, Boston, Mass.; (2) “The Present 
Organization of the Upper Elementary Grades in Contrast with the 
Present Organization of the Lower Elementary Grades and the Present 
Organization of the High School,” by John D. Shoop, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Ill.; (3) “The Necessity of Changes in the Curriculum 
6f the Upper Elementary Grades, both in Subject-Matter and in Con- 
tent,” by Mary D. Bradford, Superintendent of Schools, Kenosha, Wis.; 
(4) “The Necessity of Giving Greater Social, Moral, and Appreciative 
Values to the Children of the Seventh and Bighth Grades Through 
Improved Methods and Improved Subject-Matter,” by Charles McMurry, 
Professor of Elementary Education, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.; (6) “Proper Vocational Guidance in the Upper 
Elementary Grades,” by William M. Davidson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The theme of the second session will be “Some Vital Questions in 
Connection with the Proposed Change,” which will be discussed under 
the following headings: (1) “Are Six Years Sufficient to Give the Ble- 
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mentary Training Now Given in Hight Years?” (2) Is There a Need of 
More Reality in the Elementary School Curriculum?” (a) “In Indus- 
trial Arts and Crafts—Getting Manual Skill and Making Things;” 
(>) “In Arithmetic—Socializing Arithmetic,” by Georgia Alexander, 
Supervising Principal, Indianapolis, Ind.; (c) “In History and Geog- 
raphy—The Social and Industrial Point of View,” by John W. Slaugh- 
ter, recent lecturer on sociology, University of London, London, Eng- 
land; (d) “In Elementary Science—Relating Studies of Force and 
Life to Human Needs,” by J. H. Frances, Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; (e) “In English Composition and Grammar—Based Upon 
Correct Speech, Correcting Common Errors of Children,” by H. B. 
Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, Topeka, Kans. (3) “Will Standardi- 
zation Tests Help to Economize Time, Lead to a Broadening of the 
Subject-Matter, and Make for Greater Efficiency in the Work of Both 
Teacher and Pupil?” by Lida Lee Tall, Supervisor of Grammar Grades, 
Baltimore County Schools, Maryland. 

The third session will be a joint meeting of the Elementary and 
Kindergarten Departments, the theme of which will be: “The Unifica- 
tion of the Kindergarten and Primary Grades.” The theme will be 
discussed under the following heads: (1) “Educational Values Which 
the Child Carries Over from the Kindergarten into the Primary 
Grades.” (2) “Should the Kindergartners and the Primary Teachers 
Teach an Equal Number of Hours and Receive the Same Pay?” by 
Charles E. Chadsey, Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, Mich.” (3) 
“Practical Means of Unifying the Work of Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades;” (a) “The Elementary Point of View;” (b) “The Kindergarten 
Point of View,” by Luella Palmer, Assistant Director of Kindergartens, 
New York, N. Y. 

The general topic of the sessions of the Department of Secondary 
Education will be:: “The Reorganization of the High School,” the reg- 
ular sessions being devoted to a discussion of “The Administration of 
the Reorganized High School and the Place of Civics, Science, Mathe- 
matics, and Industrial Work Under This Plan.” The Secondary De- 
partment will hold a joint meeting with the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, at which a detailed course in literature and composition 
will be suggested. It will also meet in joint session with the Library 
Department. 

The Department of Higher Education will devote its morning ses- 
sion to a consideration of the modifications which will be made neces- 
sary in our educational system as a result of the Great War. The 
afternoon session will be devoted to a consideration of the somewhat 
similar problems of higher commercial training necessitated by new 
world conditions. 


Patrick J. McCormick. 

















REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Father Damien—An Open Letter to the Rev. Dr. Hyde, of 
Honolulu, by Robert Louis Stevenson. With a Note, Mrs. 
Stevenson’s description of the writing, and related passages 
from Stevenson’s correspondence. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Boards, 53 pages, 50 cents net. 


There is something grand and terrible in the righteous indigna- 
tion of a chivalric man, grand through the moral forces set at play, 
terrible through the unswerving will and strength enlisted in 
behalf of justice. It is in large measure the presence of these 
qualities that has made deathless Stevenson’s defense of Father 
Damien, and it was the mighty sum of them that overwhelmed and 
silenced Damien’s miserable accuser: 


“But I fear you scarce appreciate how you appear to your fel- 
lowmen; and to bring it home to you, I will suppose your story to 
be true. I will suppose—and God forgive me for supposing it— 
that Damien faltered and stumbled in his narrow path of duty; 
I will suppose that, in the horror of his isolation, perhaps in the 
fever of incipient disease, he, who was doing so much more than 
he had sworn, failed in the letter of his priestly oath—he, who was 
so much a better man than either you or me, who did what we have 
never dreamed of daring—he too tasted of our common frailty. 
‘O, Iago, the pity of it!’ The least tender should be moved to 
tears; the most incredulous to prayer. And all that you could 
do was to pen your letter to the Rev. H. B. Gage!” 


It was in Apia, Samoa, that Stevenson first heard the plan to 
erect a monument to Father Damien had been abandoned 
because of a letter from a missionary in Honolulu, but it was not 
until he reached Sydney, Australia, in February, 1890, that the 
actual text of the letter came to his attention in a newspaper. 
In a Note, which makes the present edition of “Father Damien” 
especially welcome and valuable, there is given in full Mrs. 
Stevenson’s description of the scene: 


“The very journal containing the letter condemnatory of 
Father Damien was among the first we chanced to open. I shall 
never forget my husband’s ferocity of indignation, his leaping 
stride as he paced the room holding the offending paper at arm’s 
length before his eyes that burned and sparkled with a peculiar 
flashing light. . . . In another moment he disappeared through the 
doorway, and I could hear him, in his own room, pulling his chair 
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- the table, and the sound of his inkstand being dragged towards 
m. 

“That afternoon he called us together, my son, my daughter, and 
myself, saying that he had something serious to lay before us. He 
went over the circumstances succinctly, and then we three had 
the incomparable experience of hearing its author read aloud the 
defence of Father Damien while it was still red-hot from his indig- 


nant soul. 

“‘As we sat, dazed and overcome by emotion, he pointed out to us 
that the subject-matter was libellous in the highest degree, and 
the publication of the article might cause the loss of his entire 
substance. Without our concurrence he would not take such a 
risk. There was no dissenting voice; how could there be? The 
paper was published with almost no change or revision, though 
afterwards my husband said he considered this a mistake. He 
thought he should have waited for his anger to cool when he might 
have been more impersonal and less egotistic.” 


It was like Stevenson to feel afterwards that perhaps he had 
been “barbarously harsh” in striking so hard at Dr. Hyde, even 
though at the same time he would not abate in one single item the 
fervour of his defense of Damien. Yet somehow, after twenty- 
five years, when, if ever, that harshness should be nakedly ap- 
parent, all one’s heart warms at the words, and one rejoices in the 
chivalry of a man who dared to strike for truth and justice in 


behalf of him whose voice was forever silent! 
Tuomas QuINN BEESLEY. 


The Life of Pere Joyard, by Andre Durand, S.J. Translated 
by a Sister of the Congregation of Jesus and Mary, with a 
Preface by Cardinal De Cabriéres. London, Burns & Oates, 
1916. Pp. xi + 292, large octavo cloth 7s 6d ($1.90). 


English speaking Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Sisters of the Congregation of Jesus and Mary for the beautiful 
English translation of a splendid biography of Pére Joyard which 
they here present. The book deserves a wide popularity. It 
contains a wholesome philosophy of life; it presents in a charming 
manner the sterling virtues of a religious whose good works are 
known throughout the world. 

“The Life of Pére Joyard” is preeminently suited for spiritual 
reading in religious communities and it will surely be gratefully 
received by those who are charged with the responsibility of 
providing profitable reading for the refectory and the prayer hall. 
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Sydney Smith, S.J., has written a brief foreword to the English 
translation of Pére Joyard which will be read with interest by 
prospective owners of this valuable book: “Pére Durand, the 
author of this life of his friend and confrére Pére Henri Joyard, S.J., 
is so well known in France that his name attached to it is quite 
sufficient to recommend it, even if it were not also honored by a 
preface from Bishop (now Cardinal) de Cabriéres of Montpellier, 
and had besides attained the distinction of several editions to 
attest its popularity in France. I suppose it is to introduce the 
author to the English readers that I have been asked to write 
this short note to the English translation which is now appearing 
for the first time. And I willingly comply, for it is a pleasure 
to me to contribute my mite towards inviting English readers to 
make acquaintance with a book which will, I am sure, be acceptable 
to them. 

“Devout Catholic readers are fond of reading lives of saintly 
and zealous men who seem to bring saints nearer to them by 
setting them similar example of how to live and work for God in 
the age to which they themselves belong. And Pére Henri 
Joyard, who died and was buried at Canterbury only eleven years 
ago, was just such an example from which we who live under the 
same social conditions can be stimulated and encouraged. The 
book is full of spiritual documents that are both suggestive and 
practical, and the narrative is a life-like portrait of a man of 
strongly marked personality who realized conspicuously in his 
own life the advice he used to give to others: ‘One must have th 
heart of a child towards God, of a mother towards one’s neighbor, 
and a judge towards one’s self.’ Perhaps he was even too much 
of a judge towards himself, but he had, as most of us, some human 
infirmity of which he took a severer view than God in His merciful 
condescension is likely to have done. For as a lay brother once 
happily described him, he was ‘Quick as powder, good as bread, 
true as gold.’ ” 

There is another reason which should have weight in promoting 
the sale of this book. I quote from a letter written to me about 
the book by the Mother General of the Sisters of Jesus and Mary. 
“The life of Pére Henri Joyard, S.J., seems quite suitable for 
community reading in the refectory, part of the proceeds are to 
go to the works in which Pére de Joyard was interested in France 
and part towards the upkeep of our work among the poor on the 
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Flaminian Way; this is carried on there under the American flag, 
and both Cardinal Farley and Bishop Hayes have been good 
enough to commend and encourage it.” 

The book may be purchased through the Catholic Education 
Press for $1.90. The entire proceeds will be forwarded to the 


proper sources. 
Tuomas Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Letters from America, by Rupert Brooke, with an introduction 
by Henry James. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Cloth, xlii + 180 pages, $1.25 net. 


Much of romance has associated itself with the name of Rupert 
Brooke (1887-1915) as a poet whom The Great War cut down in 
the flowering of his youth and the ripening of his poetry. He had 
what his friends described as a “vivid” personality; his powers of 
depicting emotions and sense impressions were unusual; and in 
his lyrics, despite their tinge of melancholy and the somewhat 
undesirable things that one finds in them now and again, there is 
much of undeniable beauty. Though a Platonistic element may 
be traced in his thought, and though his poetry gained much in 
intensity from his stay in the South Seas, Brooke was in all things, 
first and last, vigorously and consistently British. 

His “Letters from America” might equally well be entitled 
“Letters from the Western Hemisphere,” for they were written 
from New York, Boston, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara Falls, Winni- 
peg, Lake Louise, and Samoa. That lovely island attracted him 
as it did Stevenson, and his voyage thither was really a pilgrimage 
to Stevenson’s home. There is much, too, of Samoa in Brooke’s 
later poetry. It was in May, 1913, that he set out upon his journey 
to the United States, Canada, and the South Seas, returning in the 
June of 1914. The letters were contributed to the Westminster 
Gazette, with the exception of the last two, which appeared in the 
New Statesman soon after the outbreak of the war. Brooke had 
purposed to write a longer book on his travels, had he lived, and 
so he probably would not have republished the letters in their 
present form. They are of uneven merit, and maturer considera- 
tion would most certainly have recommended to him some sweep- 
ing revisions of his first confident impressions. In the present 
edition, furthermore, his editor might have done Brooke the ser- 
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vice of cancelling several passages, especially those in the chapters 
on Quebec and Montreal which touch upon matters Catholic, for 
the statements there made are anything but to the credit of 
Brooke’s taste and judgment. As for his observations of New 
York and Boston, they are simply diverting, or irritating, by turns. 
Henry James, in his preface, analyses Brooke’s reaction to the 
United States in terms that rather explain why the poet missed 
much of the true spirit of what he saw: “He is touching at first, 
inevitably quite juvenile, in the measure of his good faith; we feel 
him not a little lost and lonely and stranded in the New York 
pandemonium. . . . We long to take him by the hand and show 
him finer lights. . . . We feel in a manner his sensibility wasted 
and would fain turn it on to the capture of deeper meanings.” 

In his observations of the political currents in the northern 
and western worlds, Brooke did remark no little of the forces by 
which they are now influenced and controlled, though his estimates 
of individual types of people are not entirely happy. It was, 
however, when he confronted the grandeur and the solemn beauty 
of nature, that all the poet in him was evoked, and he penned 
descriptions which make by far the best and most satisfying 
reading of the whole book. Of these, his picture of Lake Louise 
in its still, sheer loveliness, high among the silent snows of the 
Rockies, is a memorable thing in a volume which otherwise is not 
too deeply impressive. 

Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 


The Spirit of Man—An Anthology by Robert Bridges. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York and London. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


On the title page there is the inscription, “An Anthology in 
English and French from the Philosophers and Poets,” which 
suggests, somehow, that this is no ordinary anthology. A mo- 
ment’s cursory examination confirms the suggestion, for there 
are passages from the Old Testament and the New, from Plato 
and Aristotle and Augustine and Gregory the Great and Thomas 
a Kempis and Pascal, from Montesquieu and Tolstoi and Lincoln, 
and, of the poets, from Chaucer and Francois Villon through 
Shakespeare and Crashaw to Dolben and Yeats. There is no 
consistent arrangement apparent, at first, and even the antholo- 
gist’s preface does not entirely satisfy one’s instinct for a more 
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reasoned order, though it does illuminate adequately the method, 
such as it was, which the Poet Laureate followed: 


“First then, the reader is invited to bathe rather than to fish in 
these waters: that is to say, the several pieces are to be read in 
context; and it is for this reason that no titles nor names of authors 
are inserted in the text, because they would distract the attention 
and lead away the thought and even overrule consideration. Yet, 
although there is a sequence of context, there is no logical argument, 
the demonstration is of various moods of mind, which are allowed 
free play, a sufficient guide to them being provided in the page 
headings . . . As will readily be perceived, the main implication 
is essential, namely, that spirituality is the bases and foundation of 
human life. . . . It must underlie everything. To put it briefly, 
man is a spiritual being, and the proper work of his mind is to 
interpret the world according to his higher nature, and to conquer 
the material aspects of the world so as to bring them into sub- 


jection to the spirit.” 


It was The Great War that prompted Robert Bridges to the 
construction of this anthology, as he himself declares further on 


in the preface: 


“From the consequent miseries, the insensate and interminable 
slaughter, the hate and filth, we can turn to seek comfort only in - 
the quiet confidence of our souls; and we look instinctively to the 
seers and poets of mankind, whose sayings are the oracles and 
prophecies of loveliness and loving kindness. Common diversions 
divert us no longer; our habits and our thoughts are searched by 
the glare of the conviction that man’s life is not the ease that a 
peace-loving generation has found it or thought to make it, but 
the awful conflict with evil that philosophers and saints have 
depicted; and it is in their abundant testimony to the good and 
beautiful that we find support for our faith, and distraction from 
a grief that is intolerable constantly to face without that trust in 
God which makes all things possible.” 


The anthology is divided into four books which contain some 
four hundred and forty-nine selections, followed by an index 
with a critical note for each selection, and by an alphabetical 
list of authors. After reading through the index, an index 
unusually helpful, we reached the conclusion that, a classicist by 
tradition, England’s Poet Laureate further belongs to the school 
of Harnack in the matter of scripture exegesis, and to the ritual- 
istic wing of the Church of England in matters liturgical. Com- 
menting on selection number 417, the antiphon for the Trinity- 
tide Magnificat in the Church of England service, he admits 
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“This is a good example of the sort of beauty which we lost when 
the reformers sheared our services—and of what many besides 
myself wish to see restored.” There is something pathetic in this 
failure to realize that a forsaken beauty cannot be restored—that 
it can be regained only by returning to it, returning in humility 
and love! 

“The Spirit of Man” is an attractive piece of book-making. Its 
literary content is, on the whole, quite fairly representative, in 
view of the purposes which were entertained in its selection. There 
will be observed, of course, as in all anthologies, a certain arbi- 
trariness in the matter of text, occasional liberties in translation, 
and conspicuous and curious omissions, some of them grave and 
others very largely affairs of personal taste and fancy. It is a 
distinctly interesting work, and certainly the anthologist’s main 
implication is not only sound, but truly needful at such an hour. 
The world is paying dreadfully, in blood and tears, for its forget- 
fulness “that spirituality is the basis and foundation of human 
life.’ Any other basis and foundation is built in the sands, and 
with their shifting must come crashing down in ruin. 

Tuomas QuINN BEESLEY. 


The Three Religious Leaders of Oxford and Their Move- 
ments—John Wycliffe, John Wesley, John Henry Newman. 
By S. Parkes Cadman. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth xvi + 596 pages; price not indicated. 

In his preface, which is dated from the Central Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, the author explains that his book “deals with 
three great Englishmen, great Christians, great Churchmen, and 
loyal sons of Oxford, who, as it seems to me, are the foremost 
leaders in religious life and activity that University has yet given 
to the world. Many prophets, priests, and kings have been nour- 
ished within her borders, but none who in significance and contri- 
bution to the general welfare compare with Wycliffe, the real 
originator of European Protestantism; Wesley, the Anglican 
priest who became the founder of Methodism and one of the 
makers of modern England and of English-speaking nations; 
Newman, the spiritual genius of his century who re-interpreted 
Catholicism, both Anglican and Roman.” 

It is a rather disappointing book, as a whole, for at times it 
promises to develop distinct possibilities only to become involved 
and lost again in the confusion of its logic and its curious reading 
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of history. At the very outset, one is startled to be told that 
“throughout the Middle Ages the limitations of man’s power over 
his environment is everywhere strikingly apparent. Of means of 
expression for aspiration and ideal there was no lack, but any 
practical realization was obstructed by the difficulties and com- 
plications imposed by circumstances.” It prepares one, however, 
for the Epilogue to the chapters on Wycliffe: “Those who approach 
the study of the later medieval period in England through the 
poetry of Chaucer or the glories of Gothic architecture may find 
it difficult to reconcile the joyous and sublime triumph of these 
master works with the physical and moral wretchedness of the 
populace we have depicted.” We ourselves, for one, found it 
not only exceedingly difficult, but impossible to effect this recon- 
ciliation, because the author increased our perplexity, a few pages 
further on, by saying: ““The time came when self-knowledge and 
self-control were sufficiently developed to attack with success the 
evils Wycliffe deplored, and the failure of the Roman Church to 
withstand the onset must be sought in the domain of morals as 
well as that of religion.” The distinction between morals and 
religion escapes us at the moment, but—transeat. We are more 
concerned with the matter of self-control; for one of its mani- 
festations was the destruction of those joyous and sublime master- 
works which the physically and morally wretched peoples of 
another age had uplifted to the glory of God! Perhaps, however, 
the true explanation of this destruction of the beautiful is to be 
found rather in the term self-knowledge! 

The chapters devoted to John Wesley and the rise of Methodism 
are written in warm appreciation, and with no little insight into 
Wesley’s character. Their logic and their philosophy, however, 
are distinctly subject to criticism in more than a few pages. This 
last state of affairs likewise obtains throughout the chapters 
devoted to Cardinal Newman, some of whose paragraphs are simply 
hopeless. Wewere puzzled, for a while, to identify the “Romans,” 
until later it became evident that this must be a synonym for 
Catholics. We likewise learned that Newman “seceded” to the 
Catholic Church, and that “His own faith was an act of will, 
vetoing reason, or perhaps to be more just to him, a moral act of 
the reason, transcending the requirements of demonstration. The 
logical sequence was, that an authoritative guardian of faith 
became necessary as a protection against skeptical desolation. 
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Hence faith for him was a philosophy, Christianity an idea, truth 
a matter of impression; evidences were presumptions, hypotheses, 
ventures, rather than substantial realities... .” It is very 
remarkable to find, furthermore, that Newman would not “endure 
the reconciliation of faith with reason,” and that “With dexterity 
of argument he tried to account for the indisputable fact that Papal 
doctrine and discipline in many essential respects far removed from 
the Church of the New Testament.”” We must address ourselves 
again to the reading of the “Essay on the Development of Christian 
Doctrine,” for somehow we failed to remark certain of these things! 

We might note, finally, that the bibliography at the end of each 
section of the work is distinctly susceptible to expansion and im- 
provement so far as its reference and critical value is concerned. 
Tuomas QuINN BEESLEY. 


The Universal Plot Catalogue, by Henry Albert Phillips. 
The Authors’ Hand-Book Series. Stanhope-Dodge Publish- 
ing Co., Larchmont, New York. Cloth, 157 pages, $1. 


In a way, this little book is a Roget’s Thesaurus of plot material 
for short stories. It does not contain a list of actual or possible 
plots, but confines itself entirely to the problem of assembling 
plot material and of constructing a plot therefrom. An extensive 
catalogue of plot subjects, is appended wherein man is studied in 
all his various vicissitudes of life under systematized headings and 
sub-headings. In the author’s words, “the Plot Catalogue has 
two practical uses. The first is that of a stimulus of thought and 
imagination. The second is that of a file—or containing record— 
of resultant ideas and similar material already in hand. . . . All 
said and done, the catalog is only a re-creator, stimulator and tonic 
for those gifted with fictional imagination.” Parts of the book 


are written in a rather lyric strain! 
Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 





Shakespeare’s Theater, by Ashley H. Thorndike. With 
illustrations. The Macmillan Company, New York. Cloth, 
472 pages, $2.50. 


A comprehensive survey of the English theater in Shakespeare’s 
time, within the compass of a single volume, is assuredly one of the 
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most welcome and useful of the publications which can and will be 
made during this tercentenary year. The playhouses and their 
locations, the vexed problem of the arrangement of the stage and 
of the methods of presenting plays, the relations of the Court and 
the drama, the censorship, and the companies of actors, have all 
engaged the attention of special students and have been the objects 
of minute research; but much of the material thus gathered has 
been accessible only in monographs or single articles, while con- 
troversies over disputed interpretations of documents and other 
data have resulted in postponing anything like a final synthesis of 
opinion. Happily the documents on the theater have been re- 
printed with such care and made so readily accessible that those 
interested in either the particular topic of the Elizabethan theater 
or the more general history of the stage have had no difficulty in 
obtaining first-hand material. A work such as the present, how- 
ever, has been needed very seriously for some time, offering, as it 
does, a rather adequate review of our accumulated information 
regarding the theater of Shakespeare’s day. Of that theater we 
actually knew less, a quarter of a century ago, than we did of the 
theater of Sophocles. 

In his opening chapter, Professor Thorndike identifies Shake- 
speare’s theatre with the transitional period in the history of the 
English stage, out of the liturgical drama into modern perform- 
ance: 

“Our interest in the playhouses which Burbage and others 
established in Elizabethian London arises primarily from their 
connection with Shakespare. He belonged to their companies, 
and for their stages, actors, and audiences he designed his plays. 
. . » (The) theater for which Shakespeare wrote was in many 
ways peculiar, temporary, and transitional. The theatrical con- 
ditions were not only very different from those of today, they were 
also different from those which had obtained fifty years before his 
birth or from those which characterized the stage fifty years after 
his death. It happens that our greatest dramatist was intimately 
associated with theatrical affairs at this era of greatest change. 
His stage is a transitional stage, halfway between the medieval 
and modern, partaking in some respects of the characteristics of 
each, but partaking also of the imperfections that come with the 
breaking from the old and beginning with the new. Even apart 
from Shakespeare’s plays, his era is still one of extraordinary 
interest in the history of the stage.” 


One had hoped not to find that “the drama was a part of the 
church service,” even though one is ready to grant that in a certain 
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sense it might be permissible to say that “the modern theater, 
therefore, has its origin in the church.” Presumably “the church 
service” has reference to the Mass, particularly of Holy Week. 
If so, it is necessary to point out to Professor Thorndike that 
drama and the action of the Mass are totally dissimilar things; 
if not so meant, then a clearer and more accurate wording is here 
required, in order to state precisely the exact origin of the liturgical 
lay. 

. The chapter on Shakespeare’s London, which follows, is written 
quite from a Renaissance point of view. The book gathers 
momentum, coming into the third chapter, on “The Playhouses,” 
and the following chapters on the stage proper, the Court theater, 
and the dramatic companies, which make up its bulk, are a very 
worthy and considerable contribution to the general discussion of 
the subject. The seventeen playhouses, both public and private, 
enumerated in Howe’s continuation of Stow’s “Survey,” 1632, are 
discussed in a thorough way that gives out logically into the 
fourth chapter, on the physical stage itself and the details of 
interiors. Dr. Thorndike reproduces Albright’s ground plans of a 
Shakespearian stage and also his typical Shakespearian stage as 
found in his book, ““The Shakesperian Stage,” though he notes, 
as we think, properly, “In Dr. Albright’s plan the stage tapers more 
abruptly than seems to me likely and in the Godfrey-Archer plan 
the staircases are wrongly placed. The main staircases must 
have been near the entrance to the theater. There are, however, 
no essential differences between the two views, and they may be 
accepted as representing the typical stage of the public playhouses. 
For the private houses, the shade, pillars, and hut would disappear, 
but otherwise the stage would remain about the same.” 

In the chapter on “Stage Presentation,” a difficulty of no small 
proportions was presented in the vexed question of the use of the 
inner stage. With one group of scholars, the tendency has been 
to minimize the importance of the inner stage and give prominence 
to the bare outer stage. Dr. Thorndike finds himself in agree- 
ment with this school “in so far as it stresses the importance of 
the outer stage and insists that the Elizabethan indicated locality 
far less precisely than moderns. . . . The opposing theory or 
attitude has rightly made much of the inner stage as a place for 
setting properties and indicating a change of scene by drawing 
and closing the curtains; but it has tended to exaggerate the use- 
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fulness of this part of the stage and its properties.” In the matter 
of the lighting of the Elizabethan stage, he cannot discern the 
difficulty which some contemporary commentators have found as 
between symbolism and realism. Night scenes, even in our own 
time, do not receive a wholly realistic presentation, and almost 
certainly, in Shakespeare’s day, darkness was only symbolized. 
As Dr. Thorndike concludes, with a quiet little smile, “no one is 
worried by the incongruity.” 

The chapters on the Court theaters of Elizabeth, James I, and 
Charles I, discuss the Court performances, the revels accounts, 
the work of Lyly and of Inigo Jones, the Court masques, and the 
influence of the Court upon the stage during the reigns of these 
three sovereigns, in a detailed and very satisfying way. ‘“‘Govern- 
mental Regulation,” and especially the censorship, receives an 
adequate chapter, giving place, in turn, to one of the most impor- 
tant and the best sections of the book, the chapters on the pro- 
fessional actors, dramatic companies, dramatists, and their 
audiences. As Dr. Thorndike remarks, in one of the very first 
pages of the work, the scope of the book “‘is defined by the activi- 
ties of the professional companies in this transitional period. 
It must include the organization of these companies, the relations 
between management, actors, and dramatists, the governmental 
regulation of the theaters, the methods of acting, and the habits 
of audiences, as well as the physical characteristics of stage and 
theater, and the principles and practice of stage presentation.” 
Of course he is at pains to add “It will not be sufficient, however, 
to view this transitional era as solely an affair of the professionals. 
The new drama owed much to the courts and schools, and the new 
stage owed scarcely less.” 

To one who has witnessed the Shakespearian revivals of the last 
few years, a passage in the chapter on “Actors and Acting” came 
home with a force that made him turn again to it, after he had 
closed the book, so true is its estimate of the reading of Shake- 
speare’s blank verse in our own unregenerate time: “the effect of 
the drama was that of literature in a degree that it rarely is today. 
Or rather, the effect of acting on the emotions and imagination 
was to a peculiar extent due to the rythmic and melodic recitation. 
It is easy to believe that actors read blank verse much better than 
they do today. They were all trained to it, and the audience was 
accustomed to it. The opening lines of one of Shakespeare’s 
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plays strike not only the key of the action, but of the very pitch 
and melody of the measured syllables that are to free the fancy 
and purify the passions. The full value of Othello’s magnificent 
tirades was perhaps never better appreciated than in the theatre 
for which they were designed, where the meaning and greatness of 
the action rested so largely on Burbage’s rendering of the overtones 
of their noble music. Perhaps even “Lear,” under those condi- 
tions, might have been acted with an imaginative grandeur which 
Lamb found so lacking even in the mimicry of Kean. For the 
play was not intended to rely on our paraphernalia of scenery, 
lights, and decoration, but to force its entry into our imaginations 
through the beauty of its spoken lines. To the Elizabethans the 
King was a broken old man like one of themselves, but he was also 


the very music of passionate suffering, the voice of poetry.” 
Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 


The Hound of Heaven, edited by Michael A. Kelly, C.S.Sp. 
Introduction by Katherine Brégy. Publisher, Peter Reilly, 
Philadelphia. Copies 25 cents and 50 cents. 


This school edition of the Hound of Heaven will be a boon to 
many teachers. The preface is from the pen of Katherine Brégy 
whose “Poet’s Chantry” marks her distinction as a critic of 
Catholic letters. On the editing of the Hound of Heaven as a 
text-book for schools she gracefully remarks: “the star-crossed 
singer who delighted to walk hand-in-hand with his child friend 
through happy fields, and who had such frank predilection for 
‘the nurseries of Heaven,’ would love best to have it so.” Then 
follows an appreciative memoir of the poet written by Father 
Kelly. The immediate value of the book for pupils and teachers 
alike lies in its excellent literary notes and luminous comment on 
the thought of the poem. It is a difficult poem to annotate 
because of its imaginative diction and vision. Francis Thompson 
ranges far into the white reaches of the supernatural—he may not 
be followed toward the poles of the spirit. The commentary 
then, while adequate, observes due measure: it does not try to 
limit the suggestion, to force the meaning or fix the fluid expression 
of the poet. While the thought is elucidated by the aid of Catholic 
philosophy and theology, the interpretation remains tentative in 
proper places. We bespeak for the little book the welcome its 
excellence deserves. F. MoyniHan. 
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M. S. Hardie, Dubuque. 


This little book of poems presents varied illustrations of the 
lines chosen as foreword: 


“Love sings on earth in plaintive minor keys 
Faint preludes of Life’s fuller harmonies.” 


The themes are mostly occasional—some personal experience, 
a passing incident, a trait of nature or aspect of the seasons, some 
mood of joy or sorrow, of failure or fulfilment—all touched with 
spiritual significance. The poems are brief swallow-flights of 
song: all recall her song of swallows homing at eventide, for the 
goal of her poems, however wide an earthly circuit they may fetch, 
is ever the home of the Father in Heaven. 

The author’s muse is cloistral in its mysticism, the world of 
sense being to her a symbol of the spiritual world. She has a 
sensitive feeling for nature, which she voices in some lilting poem 
of spring and summer, or autumn threnody, in some land—or 
sea-scape delicately realized. “On the Lake,” “Indian Summer,” 
“Expression,” “An April Song,” are examples of sights and sounds 
of nature individually rendered. Yet all earth’s voices are 
mostly preludes of some spirit-songs which transcends their glad 
earth-cry in jubilation. The re-birth of spring best expresses 
itself in terms of the Ressurection and the virginal charm of May 
in thoughts of Our Lady. While the appeal of the human is also 
expressed, yet through all earthly experience sounds “the still 
smal} voice”’ calling one to forsake all and seek the things that are 
above. This thought is finely expressed in the poem “Vocation.” 
Everywhere the complex of human life, with its joy and pain, is 
viewed from the standpoint of the Divine purpose which orders 
and disposes all things sweetly toward their appointed end. Thus 
“Soul to Soul’’ pierces behind the Veil and penetrates to the spirit- 
ual import of things seen here “as in a glass darkly.” All the 
poems attest a vision which discerns in human loss a Divine 
recompense—in trial and sorrow a gracious chastening, in suffering 
a vicarious efficacy. Of poems purely devotional “First Friday,” 
“Magnes Animarum” and “O Queen of May,” might fitly be 
called prayer in verse. 





